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Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
Yet haply there may come a weary day, 

When overtasked, at length 

Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way ; 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patien*e, nothing loath, 
And both supporting, does the work of both. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 





[ political life selling out means that one man can 

bind himself todo the bidding of another. If a 
“boss” cannot get a fat office himself he puts a 
dummy in who will do as he commands. An in- 
stance of this recently occurred in this city, when 
Rollin M. Squire agreed in writing with M. B. Flynn 
tomake no appointment in the office of Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, which Squire wanted, and 
got, without Flynn’s approval, and to make no re- 
movals unless Flynn suggested it, and to transact 
all business in his office as Flynn might direct. This 
was a complete mortgage, and because the agree- 
ment was not faithfully carried out Squire found 





himself in trouble. Just such men as ythese often 
transact school affairs, and putin and put out teach- 
ers, and raise and lower their salaries, to suit their 
personal interests. Such transactions are reported 
from distant localities all over the country, and are 
subjects of conversation at all teachers’ gatherings. 
Teachers who are let alone can do nothing about it but 
keep still, or speak with bated breath of the crooked- 
ness they know about. If they are heard com- 
plaining they are certain to be marked for dismissal. 
We could mention several instances where certain 
persons hold school boards firmly in their grasp, 
and manipulate their action for personal, and some- 
times base, purposes ; but extreme instances of per- 
fidy are usually so apparent that an outraged public 
demands a change. The remedy for this will consti- 
tute fruitful topics for discussion in future num- 
bers. 





r [BE recent Belfast riots are horrible. Nothing 

like them has occurred in a civilized country 
since the day of St. Bartholemew. Fiends in human 
form ; men; women, and even children took part in 
the rioting. It is not our part to discuss where the 
blame lies, it is enough for the world to know that 
it did take place, and in the year of Our Lord 1886. 
The disgrace of these acts consists in the fact that 
the actors are professed Christians ; we dare not say 
Christians, for the whole New Testament would cry 
out aprotest. An Orangeman gloated over his hell- 
ish work in the following language: 

**Indeed, we killed plenty of them. One big fellow 
knelt just beyond there, taking aim, when I popped at 
him. He gave a great jump and fell backward. He's 
dead enough, thank the Lord!” 

Can such a man lay any claim to humanity, not to 
say civilization ? The Battle of the Boyne is too old to 
revive its memories ; civilization is too far ad- 
vanced to tolerate such actions ; and the principles 
of Christianity are too lovingly professed by tens of 
thousands to endure such orgies Humanity, Civil- 
ization, and Religion protest against the Belfast 
riots, and demand that the earth shall no more wit- 
ness such scenes, even in heathen countries. 





T no more excites wonder to take up a morning 
paper and read that ons man has embezzled 
$350,000 of the funds of a Lowell company, or that 
another has wrecked one of the oldest corporations 
in Boston and then committed suicide. The story. 
high living and criminal speculation, is old ; so old 
and so frequently told that it has become stale. 
If it goes on this way much longer we shall need an- 
other Diogenes with his lamp to search out an hon- 
est man. What is the matter? What is the rem- 
edy ? The matter is that honesty isn’t taught. Suc- 
cess is the watchword. Thousands of young men 
and women are exhorted to succeed, and they do 
succeed, but the means they use can not be investi- 
gated. Success is put above everything else. To 
hire the best seat in the most fashionable church, to 
spend the most money in an entertainment, to drive 
the best turn-out, and own an elegant country resi- 
dence, to go to Europe and keep in the best society 
—these are indispensable:. To reach these ends 
there must be money. It comes, but THEN! de- 
falcations, embezzlements, suicides—these answer 
the question in part, the rest never comes to light. 
Honesty must be taught at home, in school, and 
in business. It must be inbred and inborn, and 
transmitted to the unborn. We must reform our 
ways, and be able to buy honest coffee, sugar, soap, 
flour, and medicine. We want men in the pulpit 
who practice what they preach, and only preach 
what they do practice. We want honest teaching. 
Our cramming for examinations and for promotions 
is dishonest. Let our pupils stand for what they 
are, and not for what they can be made to appear 
to be. 


Upen eunsheve are placed great responsibilities, 
and it is a disgrace to boards of education that 
teachers are not permitted to work out their meth- 
ods with more freedom. They are kicked about, 
often turned out for no good reason, and legislated 
about until it is a wonder that they have any hon- 
esty of action left. That they have shows how much 
they could do had they liberty, permanence, and 
better pay. We firmly believe much of the preva- 
lent dishonesty comes from three causes : 

First. Want of home training and influences ; 

Second. Want of proper school discipline, coming 
from unreasonable outside interference, uncertain 
pay, and insecure tenure of office. 

Third. Want of religious instruction. It is one 
of the most lamentable features of our times that 
thousands of children are growing up with no 
religious opinions and habits. 
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‘THERE is no reason under the sun why every 

school should not be religious, while there is 
every reason in the world why all schools should 
not be denominational. Denominationalism is one 
thing, and religion is something else. We have 
come to times when the words religion and denomi- 
nation are considered synonyms. They are not;—in 
fact, no two words in our language have more dif- 
ferent meanings. A man may be a Presbyterian, a 
Methodist, or a Baptist, and not be an honor to him- 
self or his fellows. A man may be a Catholic in 
sentiment and not attend to the duties of the church ; 
but a man cannot be religious and habitually disre- 
gard the rights of others. The foundation of church 
and state is right, and right is the law of God. It 
may be found in the Bible, preached from a pulpit, 
enacted by a legislative body, impressed on the con 
science, or found in an arithmetic or grammar - 
wherever it is, it is the basis of religion. All moral 
and physical right is unchanging. The principles 
of moral philosophy are fixed. In this consists their 
excellence, and it is this that gives value to religion. 
It is a sad comment on our times that so many teach- 
ers are afraid to teach religion in the public school. 
They have far more reason to be afraid to teach the 
principles of geology, botany, or chemistry, for the 
foundation principles of these sciences are by no 
means unquestioned, but the principles of religion 
have been undisputed for ages. Furthermore, the 
teaching of the facts of religion are far more inti- 
mately connected with success in life than the teach- 
ing of any of the arts or sciences. Every good 
teacher will teach religion; whatever else may be 
omitted, this will not be. 

What is religion? Here are a few of its founda- 
tions:—There is a Gol. The principles of His gov- 
ernment are just. He sees and knows us. We are 
accountable to Him. We know what is right and 
wrong. We voluntarily choose to do what we 
please. When we do wrong we suffer for it. When 
we do right we are made happy. Weshould do to 
others what we wish others to do to us. We should 
do right because it is right. We should love what 
is pure, lovely, good, k'nd, and benevolent, and 
hate what is impure, hateful, evil, unkind, and 
malevolent. These principles can be taught every- 
where and always. Many can go farther and teach 
the Bible and the church, but ail teachers, every- 
where and always, can and should teach Wet 

£L ou 





STICK that lies sizzling among its associates in 

the fire gives no light or heat. It is like a per- 
son who is constantly complaining about others 
Light and heat come from vigorous burning. Good 
teaching comes from activity and good preparation 
added to native gifts. A good stick of wood thor- 
oughly dried burns well with no snapping. Good 
native talent, well prepared by training and experi- 
ence, gives excellent results in school work. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


In the earliest times it was seen that the acquirement 
of knowledge was most valuable. The possession of the 
observations and discoveries of past generations gave rise 
finally to civilization, to a higher state of life. It was 
discovered in the progress of time that in attaining 
knowledge, a person attained something besides knowl- 
edge, and something more valuable than the knowledge 
itself. Solomon perceived this and attempts to state it 
when he says, ‘‘ with all thy gettings get understand- 
ing.” In years nearer by, in fact in these days, teachers en- 
deavor to define this by the word “ discipline.” The mo.t 
noted teachers in all ages have seen that there were re- 
sults effected by teaching quite beyond the possession 
of the facts taught. In later years it was also discovered 
that the subjects taught and the methods used had re- 
lation to these results. 

During the past fifty years two men have lived, whose 
influence has been very great on methods of teaching, 
Pestalozzi and Froebel. Pestalozzi may be said to have 
opened up a new world of thought to teachers; his ideas 
have penetrated more or less to nearly every school-room 
in America. But Pestalozzi is misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted, mostly because his methods are followed 
rather than his spirit. Yet the impulse given by him 
will never be lost. After the copying period has suc- 
ceeded the thinking period. The teachers begin to ask: 
‘“ Why do we teach thus?’ Froebel too has appeared 
on the scene of action—a deep thinker; no one can un- 
derstand Froebel without really painful thought. His 
ideas and methods have been before the world for more 
than a quarter of a century. By the influence of these 
men our education has begun to take on a new form. 
The term, the new education, defines those methods of 
teaching that are supposed to be in accordance with the 
principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel. Since all who prac- 
tice teaching demand the acquirement of knowledge, in 
what does the new education differ from the -old ? 

The new education is distinguished from the old educa- 
tion by the spirit it breathes, There is a profound change 
apparent all along the line; it says education is due to 
man, no matter what his occupation inlife is to be, no 
matter what the color of his skin, no matter where he 
lives. As God is ‘“‘no respecter of persons,” neither 
should education be; that a man is ignorant is enough; 
give him education. Tremendous consequences will 
follow undoubtedly, but mankind must take the risks; 
old things have passed away. That no man is to be a 
slave, either under the British or American flag, seems 
a glorious attainment; it cost immense blood and trea- 
sure before the assertion could be made. But the right 
that all men have to be educated is beginning to dawn 
in the human breast; towards that the nations are now 
unconsciously struggling, 

This new spirit that is apparent in education proposes 
to give man education,—not to fit him to get a living, but 
that he may really have life on this earth, and not a 
mere existence. ‘‘I came that ye might have life, and 
have it more abundantly.” The uneasiness that is ap- 
parent everywhere arises from the unconscious feeling 
that more can be gained from the earth than a living. 
The low form of life that millions live, they will con- 
tinue to iive unless they are enlightened. Free schools 
are the exponent of the spirit that animates the new 
education. It would give every human being, rich or 
poor, the store of knowledge that abounds. It would de- 
velop his faculties in accordance with the plans of the 
Creator, and make him more in the image of that Creator 
than he now is. The changed feeling towards children 
is another work of the new education. The school-room 
was once a place of terror, the teacher was a master and 
the child a slave. A teacher has but lately passed away 
who made his tardy pupils crawl on their hands and 
knees between his legs while he stood Colossus-like; un- 
like Colossus, however, he rained blows upon them thick 
and fast. The cries of children in the school-room has 
been one of the marks of the old education. But a better 
day has dawned; there are societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children; the words of Jesus are at last being 
comprehended: ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come, ”— 
that is, make room for the children, place for them, or in 
the words of Froebel ‘‘ Live in, and with the children.” 





There seems to be a misapprehension im regard to the 
legal date for holding the annual school meetings in this 
state. Superintendent Draper has issued a circular in 
which he states that there has been no change in the law 
in reference to dates. The annual school meetings will 
be held, according to law, on the last Tuesday of August, 
except in districts authorized to meet on the following 
day. The recent legislature passed a law changing the 


date to June, but this action did not receive the approval 
of the governor. The published statements that the 
meetings were to be held October 81, contradict them- 
selves as that day falls on Sunday. 


Those teachers who accomplish the best results are 
those who stick to one place, and patiently labor on year 
after year, even though the pay is not as good as it 
might be in larger, but more insecure places. Wecould 
name a hundred such teachers in this state. They con- 
stitute the bone and sinew of the profession. 








Boards of Education ought to confer with the teachers 
under theiremploy. Generally the principal or superin- 
tendent is the only person who is permitted to speak at 
school meetings. It needs no argument to prove that 
there are frequent cases where great advantages will 
come from such mutual interchange of opinions. The 
time ought to come speedily when the average teacher is 
thought to have ideas the members of the School Board 
would be benefited by hearing. 


Bismarck has for once been mistaken. When Alexan- 
der, Prince of Battenberg, asked his advice about accept- 
ing the offer of the Bulgarian throne, the answer he re- 
ceived was: ‘Take it, certainly; it will be a pleasant 
reminiscence.” His position at present is not as pleasant 
as he could wish. 








WE noticed last week the fact that Gen. H. R. Daw- 
son, of Alabama, has been appointed Commissioner of 
Education. The universal testimony is that he is an able 
man, and will make an efficient officer. We understand 
the office was tendered to two distinguished teachers of 
the south, and declined. President Cleveland decided 
some time since to appoint a southern man, and al- 
though we should have preferred a teacher, we must 
honor his judgment as embodying the best expression of 
his mature thought. He has had time enough to come 
to an intelligent decision. 





THE JOURNAL has always been outspoken in favor of 
filling educational offices with educational men, and it 
always will be, but it doesn’t propose to say, as has been 
said by the New England Journal of Education, that the 
profession is ‘‘ insulted” when an eminent layman like 
the Hon, A. 8. Draper is elected to the office of State 
Superintendent of New York, or Gen. Dawson is ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner of Education. We 
accept these men, and others like them, as representa- 
tives of the people, and pledge ourselves to do all within 
our power to assist them in the important offices they 
have been chosen to fill. 





THE news during the past few weeks has been sensa- 
tional enough to satisfy the most confirmed lover of ex- 
citement. The condemnation of Squire and Flynn, po- 
litical conspirators, in New York ; the trial of the an- 
archists in Chicago, and their condemnation ; numerous 
murders, rapes, arsons, burglaries all over the country ; 
a defalcation in Lowell, another in Boston, with the 
tragic suicide of Mr. Ware; and last, the apparent dis- 
covery of a modern Lucretia Borgia, in Boston, in the 
person of Mrs. Robinson, who, it is claimed, has delib- 
erately planned and accomplished the murder of her 
own sons and daughters, of her husband, and of all who 
came within her reach, from whose death she could pos- 
sibly gain anything. 





It is a good.thing to know where to find good teachers. 
There areeach year thousands of vacancies, and more 
candidates, but it is sometimes difficult to fit the right 
teacher into the right place. Two examples of the eter- 
nal fitness of things have recently occurred in changes in 
this state. We refer to the appointment of Dr. John E. 
Bradley, for many years principal of the high school, 
Albany, as superintendent of the Minneapolis schools, 
and Dr. James M. Cassity, of the Albany Academy, as 
principal of the Buffalo State Normal School. Dr. Brad- 
ley has no superior as a disciplinarian, teacher, and stu- 
dent of methods both at home and abroad, Dr. Cassity 
has been tried in one of the most difficult positions to 
which any man could be called to fill—the principalship 
of the Cortland Normal School, immediately after Dr. 
Hoose’s removal by Supt. Gilmore. In all his positions 
at Fredonia, Cortland, and Albany, he has proved him- 
self superior to his place. There can be no doubt con- 





cerning the success of both of these gentlemen in their 
new fields. i 





OUR STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 
AND NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION IN 
PARTICULAR. 


Our state associations ought to be representative 
bodies, and their conclusions ought to carry with them 
the influence of the best thought of each state; but there 
are many things in this world that ought to be, that are 
not and will not be until sometime in the future. Local 
associations should seiect the members of district asso- 
ciations, these should elect the members of state asso- 
ciations, and from these should come the members of 
the national association. We should have fewer num- 
bers but better quality. When anybody can join an as- 
sociation, everybody loses respect for it; and the result 
is, its influence is nothing. It would be far better for 
a number of well-known teachers in each state, to form 
themselves into a close corporation, and assume to speak 
for all, than for everybody who wishes to pay the fee for 
joining to assume to represent working teachers who do 
not and will not attend. 

This paper has for years advocated the representative 
plan, but the difficulty in the way of its success lies in 
the fact that there are so few local associations. There 
isn’t an association of teachers in Brooklyn or New York 
city organized for educational discussion and conclusion. 
If the representative system is adopted, who is to ap- 
point delegates to the state association? The reform 
must commence low down. When teachers in districts, 
counties, towns, and cities organize themselves into as- 
sociations, so that there can be appointing bodies: then 
and not until then, can state associations become repre- 
sentative. It is useless to scold about what large bodies 
do, or do not do, while the smaller bodies do not exist. 
It is like blaming a head for not acting, while it has no 
body to give it blood. If the critics of our state and 
national associations would set themselves to the task of 
organizing a system of associations, they would do some- 
thing worth the ink and paper they use up. 

The method of electing the officers in our state and 
national associations has been criticised. Nothing could 
be more democratic than the New York plan. Atatime 
specified in the constitution any body can nominate any 
one. These names are all printed on a ballot, and all 
members can vote, erasing the names they please. In the 
national association a committee is appointed which se- 
lects the candidates and presents them to the association 
for viva voce vote; the candidates selected are always 
chosen. When the president selects the committee he 
has the power of designating his successor. At the last 
meeting of the New York State Association, Principal 
Cook of Potsdam suggested this plan, and the proposition 
was overwhelmingly voted down as we hope it always 
will be. Of course it is a very quiet way of electing 
officers, but when an association gets into a clique, as 
judging from the past it certainly will, there is no power 
on earth to get it out. The New York Association was 
in the grasp of a ring for years, and its constitution was 
adopted for the very purpose of getting it out, and it is 
out and we most devoutly pray that it may remain out, 
at least until better educational plans of electing mem- 
bers to our great associations shall prevail. It has been 
predicted that William E. Sheldon of Boston would be 
the next president of the National Association. He isa 
good man and will make an excellent president, but this 
is in spite, not in consequence of the system by which 
officers are chosen, The election of the members of the 
Council of Education is virtually in the hands of its 
members, even though there is a show of election by the 
National Association. Everybody knows that the matter 
is fixed up by a few, and that the elect are foreordained. 

Theve are a great many crocodile tears shed by un- 
successful candidates, over the iniquity of seeking offices 
in an educational association. Men who are continually 
seeking fat places for themselves and others in schools, 
sending recommendations and persons, and using all the 
means within their power to capture lucrative positions, 
are the very ones who cry out the loudest against office- 
seeking. If the voting is fair and untrammeled, where is 
there any more objection against any one offering him- 
self as a candidate for an office in an association, than 
as principal of a school? Suppose the president of the 
New York Association did seek the office, is that any- 
thing against him? Is it anything against a hundred 
men in this state that they sought their places and paid 


C. W. Bardeen for helping them get there. It is said 
that this gentleman has made quite a snug fortune by 
this helping process. He is now last man to cry out 
i e very system he advertises to use, in securin 
places for teachers. Dhow matters it Sr gery he “7 
‘or getting a candidate a ry gee 4 of a norm 
school, the state association, or the state superintend- 
distinction in moral- 





ency? Where is the difference and 
ity and practicability ? 
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* A GOOD GUIDE. 


A Goop book is a good thing, but a book that tells 
where good books can be found, is better even than a 
good book. A clew indicating where gold mines are is 
better than a gold mine, for it may lead to the discovery 
of many. These thoughts are suggested by a little book 
in paper covers, just published by the publishers of this 
paper containing the names of all the most valuable 
books on education and its allied subjects published in 
our country. Arrangements have been made by them so 
that they cay be furnished teachers at wholesale rates. 
The publishers in the “‘ Introduction ” say: 

_ “This catalogue is sent out to aid the teacher in know- 

ing what im int works on education are published, 

ais charac , and prices. A t many books 

relating to education have been lished ich are 

useless to own—they exist as curiosities merely. We 
eee eta aie books that are a 

practical value. Perhaps few will 

Poy all tt all these, eat they will need to know what are pub- 

lished i in order to make wise selections. 

A teacher's success depends on his knowledge of the 
work of teaching; hence the importance of making a 
study of education. A teacher without educational 
books and journals is in as bad a condition as a pupil at 
school without text-books; in fact, he is in a worse one. 
Educational journals and books are directly related to 
the teacher’s success and advancement. 

A teacher, at an educational meeting in Michigan, was 
solicited to subscribe for the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. He 
did so with reluctance, as it would cost a dollar. He read 
it and put in practice the methods 
books on education. His school on attract atten- 
tion; he was invited to a larger one, then to another, and 


anuther; he became principal of a flourishing graded 
a recognized asa eading educator in the state. 


= and 

ge pace with his increased duties. He ac- 
aan or advancement solely on the that 
his study of education had fitted him to ‘orm better 
work, and this had been noted by the public. “This is the 


testimony of all who hold advanced positions.” 





HINTS FOR THE COMMENCING TEACHER. 





LEGAL RIGHTS. 

The teacher’s contract of employment is required by 
law to be in writing, specifying the length of time con- 
tracted for in weeks, and the compensation per week, or 
per month of four weeks, and the pay per month. It is 
to be signed by the proper school officer and by the 
teacher before he enters upon his duties. Where a con- 
tract is thus made it becomes binding upon the district 
and teacher. By this contract the teacher becomes 
bound to render his personal services. He cannot fulfili 
it by supplying a substitute, even though the substitute 
is fully competent. No teacher can be employed in any 
school which is to receive any share of the public school 
fund, who has not a certificate from the proper authori- 
ties authorized to grant such a license. Any teacher 
who commences teaching without a certificate forfeits 
all claim to compensation for the time during which he 
continues to teach without it. Whenateacher has been 
employed under a legal contract he cannot be discharged 
or dismissed, except in the manner provided by law. 
In most states such proceedings must be of the nature of 
atrial. There must be specific charges, and a full and 
fair investigation. 

The fact that the school is closed by the trustees or 
directors during the continuance of the teacher's con- 
tract, even though fer good cause, such as the preva- 
lence of contagious disease among the pupils, or, in New 
York, on account of the holding of an institute, does not 
affect the teacher’s right to his salary ; but if the school 
is closed on account of the inability of the teacher, for 
any cause, to render the services contracted for, he is 
not entitled to pay for the time during which he is not 

teaching. 


PREPARATION FOR WORK.—SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


A teacher has a work to do before his school opens. 
It is his duty to see to the surroundings of the school- 
house. The grounds will often be found to be uncared 
for—without shade trees, good fences, walks, or flowers, 
and not infrequently covered with heaps of stones and 
rubbish, overgrown with briars and brushwood, or made 
unhealthy by stagnant pools of water. Although it is 
not the teacher’s duty to provide for the removal of 
these nuisances, he can, by a little tact and influence 
with the trustee or director, secure a clearing up and 
beautifying of the grounds, to some extent, at least. 
There are few officers so stolid and indifferent as not to 
be willing to do all in their power to render the school 
grounds presentable, at least. 


before school opens is the proper time to look after 
the privies. These will frequently be found to be in a 


privacy, and in some cases, even in the older states, only 
one house for bcth sexes. It is the teacher’s imperative 
duty to see that these buildings are put in repair. In no 
civilized community do the people uphold unchastity, 
yet the condition of the privies in many towns and 
country districts is such as directly to promote the worst 
kinds of vice. The work of repairing the private build- 
ings must be done before the school begins. The teacher 
should see that all marks, writings, and carvings are 
removed. These are often permitted to remain from 
generation to generation, corrupting hundreds. They 
are the foot-prints of the devil’s own children—object 
lessons in the school of vice, suggesting far more than 
they seem to do at first. Why attempt to teach morality 
in the school-house when outside immorality is continu- 
ally pictured on the sides of the out-houses ? 

A close and high board fence should extend from the 
centre of the house behind to the centre of the fence at 
the back end of the grounds. The two spaces behind 
the house should be used for play-grounds, in mixed 
schools, one for each sex. A shed placed immediately 
behind the house, and extending into both play- 
grounds, would furnish shelter in wet weather. 

It is needless to say here that when the grounds and 
out houses are put in good order it is the duty of the 
teacher to see that they are kept so. There is no more 
reason why pupils should throw down fences, cut trees, 
and cover doors with obscene figures than to thus mis- 
use the property of their parents. Ifa teacher cannot 
prevent such actions he is unqualified to take charge 
of a school no matter how well prepared in other re- 
spects he may be. 


PREPARATION INSI! E, 


BLACKBOARDS.—These are indispensable, and must be 
prepared before school begins. There are a hundred 
ways in which good blackboards will render great assis- 
tance to the teacher inher work, These can be madeof 
hard finish, as follows: 


4 pecks of white finish, 

4 pecks good sharp sand, 

4 pecks ground plaster, 

4 pounds of lamp-black, 

4 gallons good whisky or alcohol. 


Put on only a small quantity at atime. This will be sufficient 
for twenty square yards of surface. 

The wall intended for this finish should be plastered 
like the rest of the room ; afterward this black surface 
can be applied. To cover boards the following paint can 
be used : 


‘To make one gallon, take 
10 oz. pulverized pumice stone, 
6 oz. pulverized rotten stone, 
3-4 Ib. of lamp-biack. 


Mix with alcohol enough to make a thick paste; grind thor- 
oughly ; dissolve 14 oz. of shellac in the remainder of the gal. of 
alcohol. Stir thoroughly. Apply with brush. 


A good strong, dark green or dark blue curtain paper, 
pasted on a hard, even surface, will last for many 
months, if soft crayons are used. The paste used should 
be good, with a little glue added. 

A strong, rough, oiled curtain cloth, well applied to 
the wall will last for several years. Try the cloth, be- 
fore bought, with the crayon. A little searching will 
discover a good quality that will do excellent service. 


MISCELLANEOUS NECESSITIES. 


An unabridged dictionary. This is furnished in many 
states by the public authorities. It should be covered 
with stout cloth, and placed on a stand used alone for it. 

A clock. Not a loud-ticking one, neither a striking one, 
but one with a face large enough to be seen distinctly in 
all parts of the room. 

A little sweet-toned bell. We believe in a bell. Some 
do not ; but it has been our experience that its useful- 
ness may be made to be great. Its use need not be sug- 
gested. 

A large hand-bell. For ungraded schools in country or 
village this is a necessity, in order to call pupils from 
the play-grounds, 

Wash basins, towels, two pails, half a dozen tumblers, 
and some soap. There must be places to put these ar- 
ticles, and they must be kept in their places. They are 


found in every school-house, no matter how humble its 
surroundings, or poor its patrons. 


sssential to health, neatness, and order, and should be 


Two good brooms, two or three mats, scrapers, two um- 
brella slands, two dust-pans, and a quantity of wiping 
and dusting cloths. Which of these articles can be 
omitted? We may get along without them. The Indians 





school must be provided with civilized appliances. 

Good crayons and good erasers, The old-fashioned 
chalk is obsolete, Crayons are essential. There must 
be a tray in front of the blackboard in which to keep 
what is needed for immediate use and catch the dust. 
A good eraser can be made by tacking a small piece of 
Brussels carpet to the sides of ablock of wood, A yard 
of carpet will make a large number, and the cost willbe 
small. These erasers should be frequently cleaned, out 
of doors, by sweeping them, placed tightly together in 
a box or on a board. Blackboard trays should be cleaned 
daily. This can easily be done with a damp (not wet) 
cloth. 


[TO BE OCuNTINUED.| 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


KINDERGARTEN METHODS IN THE 
SCHOOL, 








PUBLIC 


By Supt. W. 


The chief obstacle in the introduction of kindergarten 
material in primary work, is the tendency of the teach- 
ers to use it simply for purposes of so-called “ busy- 
work;” merely to keep their children’s fingers occupied 
in a vague, aimless sort of fashion, in order to “‘ prevent 
mischief.” If kindergarten material is used in the 
school, it should be with the earnestness and carefulness 
that characterizes its use in the kindergarten. 

Now, inasmuch as the aims of the school are nar- 
rower than those of the kindergarten, and the public 
and school authorities are necessarily slow in widening 
these aims, it becomes somewhat difficult to preserve 
right measures. The teacher is rarely permitted to go 
beyond “legitimate ” school subjects. What help does 
kindergarten work give in reading and writing, in num- 
bers, in geography, etc.? is a first question that meets us 
on every hand. The teacher who is permitted to add to 
her aims, drawing, music, and form, may account him- 
self fortunate; for him the road is easy. 

In LaPorte, we enjoy this privilege, and have been 
permitted to add even natural history from the very 
start. Still there is some lurking opposition to the 
** playing in school,” and we must often ge slower than 
we desire, We use so far the following materials, with 
the objects indicated: 

I. Cuay,—in lessons on form, 
geography, natural history. The cheapness and flexi- 
bility of this material renders it exceedingly useful. Of 
course, it is used in ways to which the kindergarten is a 
stranger, but in all these adaptations, the kindergarten 
spirit of earnestness, spontaneous interest, logical se- 


N. Harman, La Porte, Inn. 


in drawing, coloring, 


quence, cheerful obedience, etc., is uppermost. 

II. THe Second Girt, BEAps,—in lessons on number, 
color, and in accordance with Prof. Batchellor’s sug- 
gestions in music. In number these beads are of great 
value. With their help “counting by ones” is soon 
worked out. 

Ill. Tae Foupine-P .per,—in lessons on form, men- 
suration, drawing. For purposes of economy we pre- 


pare the square and triangular sheets ourselves, having 
them cut to order by our bookbinder. The circular sheets 
we procure from Mr. Bradley. For lessons in form we 
use colored cover-paper, which brings our folding-sheets 
to about four cents a hundred; for drawing and men- 
suration we use manila wrapping paper, cut accurately; 
this costs us less than two cents a hundred sheets. 

IV. Tae INTERLACING Strip,—in lessons on number 
and form. In number it is used only for “ teaching 
fractions.” In form it takes the place of the expensive 
gonigraph, and is used far up in the grades. 

V. CUTTING AND PastTiInG,—in lessons on form and 
drawing. For this we use the cover-paper described 
under the head of “folding,” and as a pasting surface 
larger sheets of manila wiapping-paper. (We use this 
to the entire exclusion of parquetry, which in my ex- 
perience has always led teachers into mere “ busy- 
work.”) 

VI. MatTou-spLints,—in number, form, and drawing. 

VII. Sticks AND PEAS,—in form and drawing; for 
perspective drawing even in the highest grammar 
grades. 

CARDBOARD WORK,—in form, mensuration, and draw- 
ing. This, too, is used in the higher grammar grades, 
where pupils construct their geometrical models from 
this material. ‘Ve use a stiff manila board which comes 


in sheets 24x36 inches and costs less than five conts a 
sheet. 
(X. Mrs. HarLman’s LENTILS,—in form, color, draw- 








deplorable condition ; often poor or no doors, defiled, no 


get along without knives and forks, but a civilized 


ng, and geography. 
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X. THIRD GIFT, COUNTING BLOCKS,—{as prepared by 
Mr. Bradley,) in form, number, drawing, mensuration. 

XI. TasLets,—in form, drawing, and mensuration. 

XII. Tae INTERTWINING StRIP,—chiefly in lessons on 
geometry in the grammar grades. 

The children’s collections of objects of interest in na- 
ture, the industries and art; their intelligent observation 
of meteorological and astronomical phenomena, their 
stories and self-made reading tablets, can hardly be 
claimed for the kindergarten, though they are full of 
its spirit. In songs and games, too, we aim to lift the 
children into richer fields than those of the current kin- 
dergarten books on these subjects. 


GRAMMAR QUESTIONS. 


TWO SETS COMPARED. 
I. 


“That we ought, at all times, to be ready to contribute to the 
happiness of others cannot denied.” 
. Analyze the above sentence, and parse the first ten words. 
What are the general divisions of grammar ? 
What properties have nouns? 
What is the declension of a noun? 
Decline friend, foe, man, woman, and fly. 
Have adjectives any modifications 
see a sentence containing an adjective of the compara- 
What modifications have verbs ? 
9. How many moods are there? 
10. How many tenses, and what are they called ? 
11. How many in each mood 7 
12. Givea synopsis of the verb write through all the moods and 


3. Define person and number as applied to verbs. 

. How are passive verbs formed? 

. What is an adverb? 

. Name the =e kinds of adverbs and write one of each. 

. Whatisa heal 

. —, the different kinds of _—— 

. Parse ay in the following : *‘I came ‘only to call.” 

’ What distinction is there between a personal and a relative 
pronoun ? 





2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
tive 
8, 


Il. 


Write a short letter, ny => the spaces correctly and ad- 
aressins it properly. Do not f 
2. Compose a sen‘ence containing a subject, predicate, object, 
possessi v ve plural noun, anda prepositional phrase. 
3. Analyze the followiag sentence: “ That we ‘ought, at all 
‘anes, a ready to contribute to the happiness of others cannot 
enied.”’ 
4. Arrange the words in the above sentence in columns accord- 
ing to their parts of speech, naming each column. 
5. Compose sentences containing who, whose, what, when, and 
Analyze two sentences. 
Write the possessive singular “' possessive plural forms of 
friend, foe, man, woman, fly, and 
7. Compose sentences containing rede, ridden, set, sit, done, did, 
laying, lying, expect, and suppose 
8. Compose five passive sentences. Change each cne into an 
active sentence. 
9. Have verbs person and number? Prove what you state. 
10. Write an interrogative, an im ~ ‘—eamian a declarative, and an 
exclamatory sentence. Name eac 
11. Write six sentences, each one containing a verb in a differ- 
on tense. Name each tense. 
Write five sentences, each one containing a verb in a differ- 
oak rhs Name each mode, 
13. Explain the words in italic in = following sentences : 
Samue! helped build the bouse 
I saw him come. 
They dare not go, 
14, Compare five adjectives. Use them in sentences. 
15. Do adjectives ever connect clauses? Compose a sentence 
and rg ery your meaning. 
hat isa cumbenaibee adverb? Explain in a sentence you 
wil com 
17. Write a sentence containing a colon. 


art 


CRITICISMS. 


Neither of these sets are perfect. No. IL. is better than 
No. L., because it contains less technical grammar and 
more language exercises, but it does not contain enough; 
neither are they of the right kind. In No. II. the first 
question is a sensible one. From it the examiner can 
judge of the pupil’s ability in capitalization and expres- 
sion, and that common knowledge of letter-writing so 
necessary in everyday work. ‘the second question is a 
poor one. The sentence, if composed, will be stilted 
and unsatisfactory. Questions like the seventh are far 
better than those which give ungrammatical expres- 
sions to be corrected. The fifteenth question is obscure. 
It may mean “adjective-pronouns,” and even then the 
answer will be doubtful, but, as a whole, we like these 
questions. They are more practical than the first set, 
because they relate to the sentence more, and require 
the pupil to use his language in connected sentences. 
When the time comes that technical grammar is left to 
the higher departments of the high school, and common 
teachers will not be expected to answer rhetorical and 
controverted points, we shall have much more language 
work, now so sadly neglected. 

Much can be said concerning the set I. 

1, The divisions of grammar are by no means settled. 

Many authors give orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and prosody, but this does not include all. The whole 
of criticism and rhetoric belongs to grammar. Gram- 
mar is the science and art of expression. No subject is 
more comprehensive. 

2. It is usually said that nouns have the properties 
of person, gender, number, and case. Let ussee. The 
word boy isanoun. It stands alone on the page. What 
is its person? What is itscase? Itis not true that nouns 
always have four properties, 
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Nouns have no declension in English. The possessive 
form of tree 1s tree’s, Its plural form, trees. These are 
all. It is possible to call tree’sin the possessive case, but 
the expression is not a good one in our language. It 
cannot be told, by its form, whether tree is subject or 
object. Case is that form of a word by which it can be 
told what place it must occupy in a sentence. In Latin 
there are six cases,in the Greek, five, each having a 
special termination, so that it can be told at once what 
place the word must take in asentence. In other words, 
they are declinable. ¥inglish nouns are not declinable. 
It cannot be told by the word tree whether it is subject 
or object complement, to a tree, O, tree !, or witha tree. 
All these relations can be told at once in Latin as soon 
as the termination is seen, The Latin, therefore, has 
cases. This whole subject is discussed by Goold Brown 
in his ‘‘ Grammar of English Grammars,” pages 258, 259, 
and 260. Mr. Brown uses the word case, but says that it 
is ‘‘ eapedient to assign to English nouns three cases.” 
He does not defend the right of the matter. 

The subjects suggested in the remaining questions of 
set I. we shall discuss in future numbers of the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL during the year. 





A PHONIC LESSON. 


[Written by Miss 8. W. Hart, Connecticut Normal Schoo).] 


Daily drill in phonics has become a part of the exer- 
cises in every well-regulated primary school. It is cus- 
tomary to have as a part of this drill concert work by 
the children, in giving the elementary sounds of the 
language. The letters representing these sounds are 
placed on a chart or blackboard, and two or three min- 
utes a day are given to the work of articulating the 
sounds. 

The exercises in giving the sounds are varied by al- 
lowing the children to sing them, give one with rising 
inflection, another with falling inflection, etc. Another 
way, especially successful with young children, is to tell 
a story in which the sounds appear as being made by 
something described in the story. 

The following story will illustrate this point :* 

One very hot day last summer, a little boy named 
Johnnie was lying out in the hammock. He swung 
back and forth for a long time, and finally he began to 
grow sleepy. He shut his eyes and listened to all the 
sounds that he could hear about him. Over in the next 
yard was a cow, and Johnnie heard her say to her little 
calf, ‘‘m, m.” The calf tried to make the same noise, 
but it couldn’t quite do it; so it said, ‘‘n, n.” Then it 
tried again, and it could say only, ‘‘ ng, ng.” 

Up on the roof were some pigeons, and they talked to 
themselves this way, “1.1.” There was a cross little 
wren there, too, and he said, “‘r, r.” Johnnie’s Uncle 
Charlie was on the piazza trying to tie up some vines 
for Johnnie’s mamma. He held some bits of string in 
his mouth while be tied upthe vines. Johnnie watched 
him awhile, and wondered why, all at once, he began 
to say, ‘“‘p, p;” and then, louder yet, “t, t.” He soon 
saw, though, that it was only because some tiny bits of 
the string were trying to get down his throat,—and he 
was trying to get them out. Johnnie could hear the 
cars up at the station go, ‘‘ch, ch ;” then, slowly, ‘“c, 
c.” The pigeons began to talk again by this time, “ b, 
b,” said one; ‘‘d, d,” said another; a third almost 
sneezed, and said, “‘ j, j,” and the old papa pigeon said, 
“cc g. .” 

In the house, mamma was trying to get the baby to 
sleep. The old cat and her little kittens came running 
in. Mamma was afraid that they might disturb baby, 
so sh? said, ‘‘s, 5,”—‘‘ sh, sh.” The old cat didn’t like 
that, so she said, *‘ f, f;” the little kittens tried to do 
just as their mamma had done, but all they could say 
was, ‘‘th, th.” Then mamma sang a little song to baby. 
Johnnie was so nearly asleep by this time that he 
couldn’t tell what she sang. He only heard alow sound 
like “‘v, v."—(Hard sound of th.) Suddenly a big fly 
came buzzing close to Johnnie’s nose; “‘ z, z,” it said. 
Then it flew a little higher, singing, *‘zh, zh.” That 
nearly waked Johnnie up, and in a minute after Rover 
came running under the hammock, panting, ‘‘h, h,” 
then softly, ‘‘wh, wh.” Then Johnnie thought that he 
had better get up. 

Mamma couldn’t get baby to sleep, so she let her run 
to che door to call Johnnie. Baby’s talk isn’t like our 
talk, and this is what she said, “‘w, w,—y, y—a, a—e, e 


This story was told to young children am ty a BF) 

@ class at Conn. normal school. ey “— “pe th- 
less with interest and when Es pO n 
gave thom with a vigor which testified ta the impression 


oung lady in the 





made upon them by the story,] 


—i, i—o, o—u, u*” That meant, ‘“‘ Come, brother John- 


nie, come and play with baby.” So Johnnie got out of 
the hammock, and he and baby had a nice time to- 
gether. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 





By ANNA JOHNSON. 


FEET OF BIRDS. 

Have pictures that plainly show the feet of a hen, 
duck, swan, stork, heron, ibis, flamingo, ostrich, wood- 
pecker, canary, owl, eagle, and as many more as con- 
venient. When it is possible to get the real objects, 
they are, of course, to be preferred to the pictures. The 
feet of chickens, turkeys, and ducks are easily pro- 
cured. Sometimes live or stuffed birds are accessible. 

Let the children compare the feet of the birds and 
note the difference. They may at first select those that 
live in the water, which they will readily do. Ask how 
they know, or why they select such ones. How are 
webbed feet adapted toswimming? Question about the 
walking of web-footed birds, Where are they the most 
graceful? Why? Do all birds usually walk? Find 
some feet that are fitted for walking. Which feet and 
legs are fitted for walking very fast? Let them com- 
pare the runners with the waders, and state and give 
reasons for the difference, as far as they can without 
help ; when necessary, question to bring out reasons. 

Speak of the country in which the ostrich lives, about 
the feet being adapted to hot sand. What animal is 
specially fitted to travel long distances in the sand? 
Compare the feet of the camel with the ostrich, How 
are the legs of waders adapted to the water? If you 
had to walk a long distance, which would you prefer, 
the land or water? Would you wish to carry heavy 
burdens on feet or legs when wading? 

Have them notice nails of scratchers. What do hens 
do to get worms? How do their nails differ from the 
perching birds, the canary or sparrow, for instance? 
Ask where and how the hens, crows, sparrows, and 
canaries sleep at night. Why don't they fall off their 
perches? Havea leg of achicken, pull up the tendon 
to show how firmly the toes may be drawn. Notice di- 
rection of outer toe of climbers. Why turned out ? How 
many have noticed a wood-pecker? What does he do? 
Could hens climb as well? 

Call attention to birds of prey. How their claws dif- 
fer from the other birds in being sharp, curved, with 
thick bunches on under side of feet. Question as to 
their method of obtaining food ; the necessity of such 
feet to seize, tear, and retain prey. 


* 


A FEW FACTS CONCERNING THE ORGANS OF 
RESPIRATION. 





NOTE TO TEACHERS :—These statements are to be given by 
pupils. In no case should they be dictated by the teacher. The 
organs, larynz, trachea, epiglottis, Hustachian tube, pharynx, tym- 
panum, esophagus, can be pointed out and named by the teacher, 
but described by the pupil. Diagrams can easily be drawn and 
lower animals used for dissection and illustration. 

MatTTER:—Air inspired through the nose or mouth 
passes down the larynx and trachea into the lungs. 

This can be easily taught by asking a few questions. 

The air becomes warm and moist before it reaches the 
delicate tissue of the lungs. 


It is important that pupils should understand this, but they 
must be led themselves to make this statement. 


During respiration the epiglottis is always elevated in 
order to allow the upward and downward movement of 
the air. 

This must be taught by a diagram, or better by a model if one 
can be obtained. 

Through the opening of the Eustachian tube into the 
pharynx, near the back of the nose, air passes into the 
cavity of the tympanum. 

The food passes from the mouth down the pharynx 
into the cesophagus and stomach, during the act of 
swallowing. 

The elevation of the soft palate prevents the passage 
of the food upward into the nose. 

The opposition of the epiglottis to the upper orifice of 
the larynx prevents the entrance of the food into the 
windpipe. 

APPLICATION :—These facts so easy to be taught will 
afford a fund of information of great value during an 
entire lifetime. The science of physiology is full of 
most interesting and important facts. As soon as pupils 
are taught to think, observe, and express what they see 
they will at once acquire a deep interest in the study of 
the human body. Try and see. 





By delay nectar becomes poison.—Sanskrit. 
Faults are thick where love is thin.—Galic, 
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PICTURE LESSONS. 





QUESTIONS can easily be 


1 asked on pic- 
tures I., Il., and Ill, like those indicated 
for 1V. Nothing in lan work can 
be more fitabie than lessons like these. 
More will be given next month. 


QUESTIONS ow IV. 
What is this man doing? 
Whose children are they ? 
Where does the man live ? 
Where do the children live ? 
What is on one side of the path? 
What is it for ? 
How many trees can you see ? 
What has been done to them ? 
What does the man do with the 
wheel-barrow ? 
How far will he take the children ? 
Write all you can about this picture. 





BRIEF LESSON PLANS AND DEVICES. 





COMPOSITION. 


The following questions were recently used by the New York 
Department of Public Instruction in their examination for state 
certificates. They show a very gratifying advance in public sen - 
timent in reference to this important branch. time will secon 
come when nonsensical grammar conundrums will be forgotten 
and sensible grammar questions like these take their place. 


1. Which should be taught first, the science of lan- 
guage or the art? Why? 
2. Write a business letter. 
8. Write an application for a position as teacher. 
4. Write a plan of essay on the subject: 
Strikes,—Their Causes and the Remedy. 
5. Upon what subjects will pupils write best ? 
6. Why has composition-writing been so generally dis- 
liked by pupils? ’ 
7. Sufficient practice in language work will give pupils 
practical knowledge of what parts of English grammar ? 
8. Compare the value of impromptu written work in 
composition, with work previously prepared. 
9. State five methods of supplying children with ma- 
terial for language lessons. 
10. Write a brief account, either of President Cleve- 
land's wedding or of the loss of the Oregon. 





MARKS FOR CORRECTING EXERCISES. 





x (through a word or figure) to indicate bad spell- 
ing or inaccurate work. 
A to indicate the omission of a word, a statement. 
or an example. 
—- { “ that a wrong word or expression is 
used. 
eo ry a fault in grammar. 
‘J “ words wrongly arranged. 
il sg a fault in punctuation. 
(surrounding a word) to mark that as correction 
Cs the declension, or principal parts and tense 
of the word must be wr'tten out. 
WwW (in the margin) means that facts are mis-stated. 
A 4s means that the pupil is to ask for 
an explanation in class. 
R “ means that rule or explanation is 


to be written by the pupil. 
indicates a fault in composition 

or method, and that the pass- 

age or problem be re-written. 
(at end of an exercise) means that the pupil is to 
Jook at last corrections and correct again, 


kL 





The correction of a spelling fault must be written three 
times at the end of the exercise. 

Punctuation faults and grammar faults are to be cor- 
rected where they occur. 

Words left out are to be inserted in the margin. 

Other corrections must be written in full at the end of 
the exercise. 





EXERCISES IN MEASURING. 


Let the pupils draw a line an inch long on ther slates, and after- 
ward test it with rulers. 

Lines of various lengths may be drawn until a foot line can be 
produced, without measuring. 

Lines an iuch, a foot, and a yard in length may be drawn on the 
board, the foot divided into inches, and the yard into feet. With 
these as standards, let the pupils “ guess’ or estimate the length 
of varions objects which the teacher holds up or points out. 

The square inch, square foot, and square yard may be drawn 
in the same way, and the pupils estimate the number of square 
inches on the surface of their slates, books, desks, etc. 

Let them estimate the size of the window panes, using the 
expressions 8x10, etc., the size of the window frames, door- 
ways, walls,and ceiling of the room. The o'der pupils may vs- 
timate the number of square rods in the play-ground; the 
number of acres in the adjoining field; the height of the schoo!- 
house and the buildings near by. If there is a difference o 
opinion, tests can be applied whenever practicable. 


HOW WE DECORATED OUR SCHOOL-ROOM. 


We pressed fern leaves and fastem i them to the wall with 
mucilage ; we tacked up bitter-sweet be: ‘ies and sumac ; we made 
mottoes out of cardboard ; we grouped picture cards together; 
made festoons of mountain-ash berries and the seed-cases of the 
rose bush. One of the boys carved out a bracket, on which we put 
an empty hornet’s nest. 

On one of our blackboards (of which we have plenty) we wrote 
in fancy letters, “ Leaves from the Woods,” and under it drew 
in outline the forms of every variety the children could find. 
These were afterward colored with chalk in their natural colors 
as nearly as possible, giving to the maple, sumac, and oak their 
autump tints. 

Another board is devoted to drawings. When a picture is drawn 
well it goes on this board to stay, and great is the deligbt of every 
young artist who is allowed to place a picture on this board. One 
little girl, who had no taste for drawing workee ona cup and 
saucer, during spare minutes for three months, that she might get 
it there. Ch‘ldren love to work with colored chalks, but need to 
be guided in the use of them, or their pictures will be too hghly 
colored. On our platform we have drawn a map of our village. 
Several of the little boys cut blocks of wood for the houses. These 
they can put in their proper places, and can tell directions from 


their seats to any place in town. The more interest a child takes | pasti 
in helping to make the school-room pleasant, the more he will 





take in his lessons. None are top small to help in some way, and 


A PLAN FOR STUDYING HISTORY. 


The following method of studying will accustom the pupil to 
close application; to oral and written expression; to careful 
penmanship, spelling, punctuation, and the use of capita! letters; 
system ; originality of thought and expression; independent re- 
search ; mastering the topics he studies. 

The student first reads very carefully the first division of the 
text, then, with pencil and paper at hand, he rereads the same, 
and writes ** catch-words " as an outline of that division. He closes 
his book. From his outline he recites to himself the paragraph. 
He opens the book, and reads to see if any essential particular 
has been omitted. He puts aside his first outline now, and with 
book closed, he makes a new outline and again recites to himself. 
If he has given close attention from the beginning, his lesson is 
now learned. At the recitation no books are used by either 
scholars or teacher. The review of the previous day's lesson is 
recited by the teacher giving topics, or by questioning. For the 
advance lesson, each one of the class, at the blackboard, or on a 
slip of paper, makes a “‘ catch-word " outline of the lesson, similar 
to the one prepared when studying. From this outline each re- 
cites his lesson. Cc. H. G. 





CORRECTING PAPERS. 


In correcting in arithmetic and spelling, give the order, “ ex- 
change,” “ correct."’ Read siowly and distinctly the correct form. 
Afterwards always examine one or two papers. If mistakes are 
discovered, charge them to the one who corrected the paper. Call 
fora report. Frequently let one or two members of a higher 
grade correct the language exercises of a lowerone. As agen- 
eral thing they will take great pride in it, and be very accurate in 
their corrections. Special exercises you will enjoy correcting 
your.elf, but do not allow yourself to be bored and worn-out every 
night by seventy-five or a hundred exercises, when a few minutes 
taken from the recitation will give a very satisfactory result in 


this work. L. BE. B. 
AN EXERCISE WITH TOY MONEY. 
Place upon a desk or table a number of articles—tops, balla, 


nuts, etc., each with a price mark upon it. 

Distribute toy money, pennies, five and ten-cent pieces among 
the pupils. 

The teacher then acts as salesman, and each buyer states the 
amount of change he should receive after he has made his pur- 
chase, or the teacher may appoint a salestoan, who can be allowed 
to keep his place until he makesa mistake. Each buyer, when he 
returns to bis seat, may state what he purchased, the price, what 
money was given, and what change received. 

The pupils should go in turn to buy, or us they are called by the 
teacher, so as to avoid confusion. 


A GEOGRAPHY EXERCISE. 


Let one pupil at the board and the others at their seats draw an 
outline map of a state or country. 

Allow fifteen minutes for the drawing of the map, and thirty 
more for study of the same. 

Call upon one pupil to stand at the board and question the 
class upon the features of the country studied, pointing to the 
map when occasion demands. 

Other members of the class may continue the questions when 
the one called upon is through. 

The teacher afterwards may call attention to any points omit- 
ted. He may also point out the best questions asked, and show 
why they are good. The class may be taught to bring out lead 

ing features in their questions, which will belp them to indepen- 
dent systematic study. 


A QUIET GAME FOR A RAINY DAY. 


“ Hunt the Ring,” though an old game, deserves a place on the 
teacher's list of quiet games for rainydays. For fear it may be 
80 very old that our young teachers may not know it, I give di- 
rections: 

All but one standin a circle. A ring is slipped on a cord, the 
ends of which are tied together. Each child must then hold his 
bands tightly over the cord asd pass the ring around. One child 
stands in the centre, blind folded, until the ring has commenced 
pass ng along, and all say, “ Ready!" The one under whose 
hands he finds the ring takes his place in the circle. M. R. K. 





AN EXPERIMENT. 


The following apparatus is used to illustrate the process ot 
breathing: 

A small lamp chimney is closed at the upper end by a stopper, 
through which isa perforation. A short tube extends half way 
through the stopper, and a small bag of gold-beater’s skin is 
fastened to the lower end. The bottom of the chimney is loosely 
covered with oiled silk to represent the human diaphragm. When 
this is pushed upwurd, the bag of goid-beater’s skin contracts, 
and when the oiled silk is pulled downward, the pseudo lungs in- 
flate. 

Osmosis in the lungs is illustrated by filling the lamp chimney 
with carbon dioxide, and inserting into the upper balf of the per- 
foration of the stopper a tube. By inspiring air, and expiring it 
into a little lime water, it is shown to be laden with carbon di- 
oxide, ag in the case of the human being. 


A SPELLING EXERCISE. 


I send my advanced spelling class to the board, pronounce the 
words to them, and after all are written, let them mark the words 
diacritically, while I hear the next class. After this I spell the 
words, give the cerrect diacritical marks, and call upon different 
members of the class to give the sounds indicated by the marks. 
J. A. P. 





Boxes of sliced birds and animals furnish excellent 
ime for children, when the weather is too stormy to 
admit of their going out door to play. The pictures will 
furnish material for interesting stories about the animals 
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REPRODUCTION STORIES 


THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





I, 

A MISER once had a lump of gold, which he kept 
buried in the ground and went to look at every day. 
One day he found it gone and began to tear his hair in 

distress over his loss, A neighbor seeing him 
said; ‘Pray, do not grieve so. Bury a stone in the 
hole, and fancy that it is gold, and it will do you just as 
much good, for you made no use of the gold while you 
had it.” 
Il. 

An old legend says that the god Jupiter made the first 
man, Neptune the first ox, and the goddess Minerva the 
first house. After they were completed the three gods 
fell into a dispute as to which was the most perfect 
work. After arguing for a long time, they called upon 
another god, Momus, to settle the dispute. 

Momus was so jealous of the work of each that in- 
stead of praising any of them he found fault with all. 

The ox, he said, was not perfect because his horns 
were placed above his eyes so that he could not see 
where to strike. The man was not perfect because his 
heart was placed on the inside, instead of the outside, 
where it should have been, so that every one might read 
his thoughts when he was plotting mischief, and so be 
prepared to defend themselves. And the house, he said, 
should have had iron wheels underneath it, so that if 
one’s neighbors proved unpleasant it would be easy to 
move away from them. 

But Jupiter was so displeased with his fault-finding 
that he drove him away from the mansions of the gods. 


Ii. 


A snake climbed into a bird’s nest when the old bird was away, 
and began to break one of the eggs. Just then the mother bird 
came back, anda fierce battle began. The snake tried to sting 
her with his fangs, but she kept away from his mouth. She flew 
at the back of his head and struck hima sharp blow with her bill. 
She pecked out one of his eyes, and then he ran down the tree 
and tried to hide himself 1n the grass. But the bird followed him, 
caught him by the back of his head, and pecked him till he died. 
Then she went back to her eggs, a happy bird. 


IV. 


One day Robbie went into his mother’s room. No one was 
there, so he thought he would look around. He opened all the 
drawers; he peeped intoall the boxes. In one box he found his 
mother’s best hat. He put it on and looked in the glass. He 
thought it would look better without the strings, so he pulled 
them off. Then he squeezed it up to make it look like a hat. 
Then he put it back in the box and forgot all about it. The next 
day, when his mother went to put on her bonnet, she found it not 
fit to be seen. She knew at once who had done the mischief, and 
gave master Robbie a lesson that he did not soon forget. 

Vv. 

Among the eggs that a big black hen once hatched out was one 
that had been laid by a duck. As soon asthe little ones could 
walk she took them into the yard to find worms, seeds, and 
crumbs. After awhile she took them into the field near by, 
where there was a pond. When the duck saw the water he ran 
into it and began to swim. This made the chickens want to swim 
too. But the mother hen screamed, and clucked, and spread her 
wings to keep them from going into the water. Then she tried 
to call the duck out, but he would not come until he had had a 
good swim. Every day «fter this when the duck ran into the 
water the old hen clucked, and scr d, and made such a noise, 
that the farmer finally took the duck away from her and put him 
with the other ducks. Then he could swim as much as he liked, 


VI. 


Jack wasa tame monkey. One day he went into the parlor 
and saw what he thought was another monkey in the big looking- 
glass. At first he was afraid, and ran away from him. Then he 
peeped at it around a corner, and it peeped at him. Then he went 
towards it, and danced in front of the glass. The other monkey 
danced too. Jack held out his hend to shake hands, and the 
monkey seemed just as willing to make friends. Jack grinned at 
it, and it grinned back at Jack. Then Jack scowled a little, and 
so did the other; he looked angry, and the monkey in the glass 
looked justas angry, and not a bit afraid. Thismade Jack angry, 
and he ran to the fire-place fora poker. The other monkey ran 
to another fire-place for another poker, and both rushed toward 
each other, ready for a fight. At that moment Jack’s master 
came in and took him away. Another man, also took the other 
monkey away, and that was the last Jack saw of him. 


VII. 


The first settlers in this country were often obliged to live in 
strong forts, on account of the savages who prowled about the 
fields and woods ready to kill or capture all who came in their 
way. One day two little girls slipped outside the gate and ran 
down in a hollow near the fort to pick berries. They had not 
been there long before a sudden flash of light made the older girl 
look up, and she saw an Indian moving steaithily among the 
bushes; in his hand wasa long glittering knife from which the 
flash of light had come. She looked toward the fort and there 
was another Indian creeping along inthe grass between her and 
home. She knew it was not best to let them know she had seen 
them, so she calied to her sister, ‘* Bessie, I think its going to rain, 
we had better be going home.” They-had started slowly, but as 
soon as they reached the long grass they dropped on their hands 
and knees and crawled swiftly through it till they were in the 
road, then they ran quickly to the fort and the gate closed safely 
behiud them. 





A doctor has been making a series of experiments upon dogs, 
for the purpose of finding the proper treatment of persons who 
have been frozen. He found that of twenty animals treated by 
the method of gradual resuscitation in a cold room fourteen per- 
ished; of twenty placed at once in a warm room, eight ¢ied; 
while twenty put immediately into a hot bath recovered quickly, 
and without accident. 


A very remarkable climbing plant is the matapalo, or “ tree- 
killer,” of the Isthmus of Darien and lower Central .america. 
This curious vine will begin to twine itself around the trunk of 
a large forest tree, and will soon reach the lower branches, It 
then throws out many shoots, which twine all around the trunk 
end branches; and also loose tendrils, which, as soon as they reach 
the ground, take root. In a few years the vine completely covers 
and chckes the tree to death. The whole of the inner dead tree 
rots away, leaving the matapalo standing alone and fluurishing. 


When a mole is out bunting it has to return home by the same 
road, because, as a rule, it makes only one track from its fortress. 
Some years ago a French gentleman thought he would find out 
how fast a mole could run. He examined the ground until he 
knew where its road lay, and one day when it was hunting at the 
farther end of its t 1 he pushed a ber of straws with paper 
flags attached to their tops down into the tunnel at various places 
along the line. Then he blew a horn close to the end of the tun- 
nel where the mole was, and the frightened molestarted for home 
As he ran he knocked out the straws that held the flags as fast as 
he came to them, and this showed his rate of speed. The man 
said it was as great as that of a horse at full trot. 


The great Sphinx. which has lain buried in the sands of Egypt 
for ages, is being dug out. The whole of the great body will soon 
be visible again, when, it is thougbt, valuable records of ancient 
Egyptian history will be found. The monument is supposed to 
be the oldest in the world. More than five thousand years ago it 
had become buried in the sands, and wa; dug out by King Tothmes 
3,400 B.C. The date at which 1t was first chiseled out of rock is 
not known, but is thought to be more than 4,500 B.C. Its im- 
mense size can be imagined from the fact that its great ear meas- 
ures six feet from top to bottom, and the other features are in 
proportion. 


The Nicobar Islands, situated northwest of Sumatra, have be- 
come known as a place where old hats are in demand. All of the 
inhabitants, young and old, chief and subject, try to outdo each 
other in the number of old hats they can acquire during their 
lifetime. On a fine morning the surface of the ocean in the vi- 
cinity of the islands is dotted over with canoes, in each of which, 
the noble savage, with notbing whatever on but a slip of cloth 
and a tall white hat with a black band, may be seen, standing 
up, and catching fish for his daily meal. Second-hand hats are 
most in request, new hats being looked upon with suspicion and 
disfavor. This curious passion is so well known that traders 
from Calcutta make annual excursions to the Nicobars with 
cargoes of old hats, which they barter for cocoanuts, the only 
product of these islands; a good tall white hat with a black band 
fetching from fifty-five to sixty-five good cocoa-puts. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


AUTHORS’ DAYS. 














OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmés was born at Cambridge, 
Mass., August 29, 1809. When twenty years of age he 
graduated from Harvard college and began to study 
law. His father’s profession, however, had more attrac- 
tion for him than the law and he soon became a success- 
ful physician. He was called to teach anatomy and 
physiology in Vartmouth college, and two years after- 
ward in Harvard. 

Dr. Holmes began to write verses for the college paper 

while he was a student in Harvard, and was called upon 
to write many anniversary poems after he graduated. 
He has written a number of novels and medical works, 
and was one of the founders of the Atlantic Monthly, in 
which his famous ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” 
papers first appeared. These have since been published 
in book form, and so have his many humorous and 
beautiful poems. 
Dr. Holmes ranks among the most gifted of poets. 
The English people have recently been paying him great 
honors during his visit there, and Americans will always 
be proud of him. 


Build thee more st .tely mansions, O My Soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea ! 
The Chambered Nautilus. 


I would have a woman as true as Death, At the first 
real lie which works from the heart outward, she should 
be tenderly chloroformed into a better world, where she 





can have an angel for a governess, and feed on strange 


fruits which will make her all over again even to her 
bones and marrow. 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


Books are the negative pictures of thought, and the 
more sensative the mind that receives their images, the 
more nicely the finest lines are reproduced. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


Hope, only Hope, of all that clings 
Arounds us, never spreads her wings ; 
Love, though he breaks his earthly chain, 
Still whispers he will come again ; 

But Faith, that soars to seek the sky, 
Shall teach our half-fledged souls to fly, 
And find, beyond the smoke and flame, 
The cloudless azure whence we came. 


Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The Angel of 
Life winds them up once for all, then closes the case 
and gives the key into the hand of the Angel of Resur- 
rection. 

From the Autocrat. 
You hear that boy laughing? 
You think he’s all fun ; 
But the angels laugh too at the good he has done ; 

The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 

And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all! 
The Boys. 


Oh, what a precious book the one would be 
That taught observers what they're not to see. 
A Rhymed Lessvn. 


The outward forms the inner man reveal, 
We guess the pulp before we cut the peel. 
A Rhymed Lesson. 


Virtue may flourish in an old cravat, 
But man and nature scorn a shocking hat. 
But, oh, my friend ! my favorite fellow man ! 
If Nature made you on her modern plan, 
Sooner than wander with your windpipe bare,— 
The fruit of Eden ripening in the air,— 
With that lean head-stalk, that protruding chin, 
Wear standing-collars were they made of tin. 
A Rhymed Lesson. 


Storms, thunders, waves! 
Howl, crash, and bellow till ye get your fill ; 
Ye sometimes rest ; men never can be still 
But in their graves. 
Daily Trials. 


Ah me! how lovely is the braid 
That binds the skirt of night’s descending robe ! 
The thin leaves, quivering on their silken threads 
Do make a music like to rusling satin, 
As the light winds soothe their downy nap. 

The Tailor’s Evening Soliloquy 


The vulgar know not all the hidden pockets, 
Where nature stows away her loveliness. 
The Tailor’s Evening Soliloquy. 


I love sweet features ; I will own 
That I should like myself 
To see my portrait on a wall 
Or bust upon a shelf ; 
But Nature sometimes makes one up 
Of such sad odds and ends, 
It really might be quite as well 
Hushed up among one’s friends. 
To a Portrait of a Lady 


The Comet! He is on his way, 
And singing as he flies ; 

The whizzing planets shrink before 
The spectre of the skies ; 

Ah! well may regal orbs burn blue, 

. And satellites turn pale, 

Ten million cubic miles of head, 
Ten billion leagues of tail. 





The Comet. 
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WHAT DELIGHT, WHAT JOY REBOUNDS. 


From the GERMAX. ~ 





1. What de-light, what joy re-bounds, From our mu-sic - la - den breasts, When the mer-ry glee 
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2. What de-light, what plea-sure ‘tis, Whenthe hour re-turns to us, Bear-ing joys like ours to - dar, 
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giee re-sounds;In the clear and bright sunshine, 
ours to- day; Youth-ful mirth. and youth-ful might, 
ban - ish strife; Heart to heart, and hand in hand, Let 
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Thro’ the woodand in the vale, 
In your joys by day and right, 

@ mer-ry baad; 
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Bend to} *s ple.sing sway, Bend to mu-sic’s pleas-ing sway. Tra, la, la, 
Mu - aie sthe soul of life, Mu-sic is the soul of life. Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, 
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Green be the graves where her martyrs are lying ! 
Shroudless and tombless they sunk to their rest,— 
While o’er their ashes the starry gold flying 
Wraps the proud eagle they roused from his nest. 
Lexington, 


God bless the ancient Puritans ! 
Their lot was hard enough ; 
But honest hearts make iron arms 
And tender maids are tough ; 
So love and faith have formed and fed 
Our true-born Yankee stuff, 
And keep the kernel in the shell 
The British found so rough. 
Centennial Celebration Song. 


Poor drudge of the city ! how happy he feels 

With the burs on his legs, and the grass at his heels! 

No dodger behind, his bandannas to share ; 

No constable grumbling, ‘‘ You mustn’t walk there.” 
Lines recited at a Berkshire festival. 





O what are the prizes we perish to win 
To the first little ‘‘ shiner” we caught with a pin! 
No soil upon earth is so dear to our eyes 
As the soil we first stirred in terrestial pies. 
Lines recited at a Berksiire festival. 





I was sitting with my microscope, upon my parlor rug, 
With a very heavy quarto, and a very lively bug ; 
The true bug had been organized with only two an- 
tennz, 
But the humbug in the copperplate would have them 
twice as many. 
Mix Postcaenatieia. 





Strive with the wanderer from the better path, 

Bearing thy message meekly, not in wrath, 

Weep for the frail that err, the weak that fall, 

Have thine own faith,—but hope and pray for all. 
A Rhymed Lesson. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning knife of time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 


Through the town. 
The Last Leaf. 





I love to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 











Thou testy little dogmatist, 
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Thou pretty Katydid. 
Thou mindest me of gentle folks,— 
Old gentle folks are they,— 
Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 
To an Insect. 





That is dearest, all the while, 
That wears for us the sweetest smile. 
The Dilemma. 





Leave what you've done for what you have to do: 
Don’t be ‘‘ consistent,” but be simply true. 
A kKhymed Lesson. 


Run, if you like, but try to keep your breadth ; 
Work like a man, but don’t be worked to death ; 
And with new notions,—let me change the rule,— 
Don’t strike the iron till its slightly cool. 

A Rhymed Lesson. 





As o’er the glacier’s frozen sheet 
Breathes soft the Alpine rose, 
So, through life’s desert springing sweet, 
The flower of friendship grows. 
A Song of Other Days. 





Be firm! one constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 
A Rhymed Lesson. 





Pick my left pocket of its silver dime 
But spare the right,—it holds my golden time. 
A Rhymed Lesson. 





How the wild swayings of our planet show 
That worlds unseen surround the world we know. 
Our Limitations. 


Living, thou dost not live, 
If mercy’s spring run dry ; 
What Heaven has lent thee wilt thou freely give, 
Dying, thou shalt not die ! 


The Promise. 
One kindly deed may turn 
The fountain of thy soul 
To love's sweet day-star, that shall o’er thee burn 
Long as its currents rvll ! 

The Promise. 
The pleasures thou hast planned,— 


Where shall their memory be 
When the white angel, with the freezing hand, 
Shall sit and watch by thee? 


The Promise 


To guard is better than to heal,— 
To shield is nobler than tc share, 
For the Meeting of the National Sanitary Association. 





What flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from heaven so freshly born? 
With burning star and flaming band, 
It kindles all the sunset land : 
Oh, tell us what its name may be,— 
Is this the Flower of Liberty ? 

It is the banner of the free, 

The starry flower of L*' erty. 

The Flower of Liberty. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


A strike has broken out in the mining region of Borinage, in 
Belgium, and some violent action has taken place. 

Despatches from London give the pulse of the British political 
crisis, mentioning that Mr. Parnell is about to issue a manifesto 
to the English constituents calling upon them to support home 
rule. 

A loss of over $300,000 was sustained by the burning of a large 
packing-house in New Haven. 

An attempt to assassinate the May. r of Recine, Wis., with dyna- 
mite, resulted on'y in the wounding of the bomb-thrower. 

The scheme of the street railroad speculators in Chicago is fully 
exposed. 

The leading gas companies of Chicago are invading each o' her's 
territory, and bave inaugurated a war of rates. 

The Traction Company of Philadelphia, baving transcended 
their charter by leasing railroads, are beirg called to account by 
the courts. 

The remains of Bishop Hendricken, of Providence, were viewed 
by sixty thousand persons while ly ing 1n state. 


Election reports from Halifax, N.8., indicate that the provincial 
government's adherents have been unusually successful at the 
polis, and will form a large majority in the next provincial legis- 
lature. 

In the elections for the general councils throughout France, 
with the singe exception of the Department of the Seine, in spite 
ot the combined eff. rts of the Monarchists and the Bopapartists, 
the Republicans achieved a decided success. 


The amount of money appropriated by the River and Harbor 
Bill was about {ourteen and a half millions. Of this abou: three- 
quarters of a miliion are for New York harbor, and something 
over three millions for the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio rivers, 
Some very objectionable jobsseem to have been cut out of the 
bill before ite final passage. 

A workman ¢xcavating for a reservoir at Huntingdon, Pa. 
discovered an earthen pot, securely sealed, filled to the brim 
with American and Mexican gold coins. 


Prince Alexander, King of Bulgaria, his been deposed by order 
of the Czar of Russia, 

There has been a great flood in Mandalay, India. 

Nine policeman in Belfast, Ireland, have been charged with 
murder because they killed a number of people during the recent 
riots. 

Another fool has attempted to swim the rapids below Niagara 
Falls. . 

The people of Rhode Island are determined to enforce the pro- 
hibitory liquor law. 

A large and successful conv: ntion of Irish-Americans has re. 
cently been held in Chicagu. 

Cutting has been released by the Mexicans. This whole affair 
in reference to him was “ Much Ado About Nothing.” 

There bas been another serious street-car strike and tie-up in this 
city. ‘ 

Gen. Newton is to succeed Mr. Squire as commissioner of public 
works in this city. Mr. Squire has been removed by Gov. Hill. 

The verdict of the Chicago jury is that the seven Anarchists who 
threw the bombs, shall perish by hemp. 

The National Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
just held at San Francisco, expressed its disapproval of the Lov- 
ering Pension bill by a vote of 327 to 86. The Lovering bill is the 
one which would have placed upon the pension list all soldiers and 
sailors who served sixty days in the lat® war. 

President Cleveland has made public his reasons for pocketing 
the Morrison surplus resolution. He states that he believed the 
bill unnecessary, and feared that it might embarass the manage- 
ment of the treasury and destroy the confidence of the business 
public. Meanwhile. Acting Secretary Fairchild has called in ten 
miltions of three per cents. 

The report is now accepted as a fact that Prof. Gray’s original 
application for a patent bas been reinstated. The chances of the 
defeat of the Bell Company are greatly increased. Scientific men 
over the country are generally pleased with the reported de- 
It is authoritatively stated that ex-President Arthur is to be 
president of the Arcade Railway corporation of this city. The 
company contemplates the construction of an underground rail- 
road following the course of Broadway. The plan is meeting with 
opposition from the Astors, the Lorillards, and other large rea} 
estate owners. 

William Gray, Jr., Treasurer of the Atiantic and Indian Orchard 
Mills of Boston, has proven defaulter in an amouxt approaching 

one million dollars. 

The distr'cts of Italyand Austria affected by the cholera are 

generally those lying in the marshy plains. 

Mr. George I. Seney has so far recovered his former financial 

standing as to be able to pay to the Wesleyan University of Con- 
necticut the $100,000 which he subscribed for the endowment of 
scholarships shortly before his tailute. 





President Cleveland is in the Adirondacks for his vacation. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ARKANSAS. 


The interest in and provision for popular education indicates, 
more accurately than aught else, the progress and improvement 
of any people. The school system of Arkansas, established by 
law in 1868, was reviseci in 1875, and its supervision given to a 
state superintendent of public instruction. The present consti- 
tution provides that “ intelligence and virtue beiug the safeguards 
of liberty, and the bulwark of a free and good government, the 
state shall ever maintain a general, suitable, and efficient system 
of free schools, whereby all persons in the state, between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years, may receive gratuitous instruc- 
tion.” It authorizes the levy of a state school tax, not to exceed 
two mills on the dollar, in each year, on all taxable property of 
the state, and an annual per capita tax of one dollar on every 
male inhabitant over twenty-one years of age; and it provides 
further that the general assembly may authorize school districts 
to levy a special school tax not to exceed five mills on the dollar 
in any one year. This state school tax is levied and collected each 
year, and, under laws passed for that purpose, each schoo! district 
votes the special district school tax annually. Asa rule, all these 
districts vote the full five-mills tax. The sixteenth section in 
each township of thirty-six sections of land is set apart, under 
act of Congress, for school purposes. In 1876, the number of 
children entitled to education at the free schools, between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years, as enumerated, was 180,900; in 
1877, 203,567 ; 1884, 313,356, of whom 153,216 were enrolled in the 
schools. The enrollment of 1884 almost equaled the enumeration 
of the seven years preceding. In 1877, the apportionment of 
state school funds was $82,268; in 1884, $240,000. In 1876, the 
total school revenuc from all sources in the state was $194,445; 
in 1884 it reached the sum of $931,404.10. In 1877, the whole 
number of school districts in the state was 1,127; in 1884, 3,337. 
In 1878, the number of teachers employed was 1,458; in 1884, 
2,899. In 1877, the value of school-houses and furniture belong- 
iug to the schools of the state was $170,422 ; in 1884, $384,827.73}4. 
The last seven years have witnessed the inauguration of an en- 
tirely new order of things, and nearly every considerable town 
in the state has erected one or more large, well-ventilated school 
buildings of modern architecture. This may be also said of quite 
a number of smaller towns and of the rural districts. Really, the 
estimate of 18%4 is under the real value. The city of Little Rook 
has school buildings and appurtenances of the value of $150,000. 
There is little room for doubt that the school-houses, furniture, 
and appliances of the public schools of the state are of the value 
now of $600,000. These schools in the rural districts are all open 
for three, and many of them for five months in each year; and 
the towns, almost without exception, have a free school for five 
months in each year, and those towns that have a population of 
one thousand maintain a free school from seven to ten months in 
each year. 





COLORADO. 

About 1,000 teachers came to Colorado at the close of the great 
Topeka convention. We have met many of these tourists, and 
trust they were as well pleased with our western ways as we were 
with the culture and pleasing manners of our eastern neighbors. 
—tThe faculty of the Kansas state university made a fine camp- 
ing party that sought rest and recreation in Estes Park.——We 
wish to emphasize at this particu'ar time that Colorado is the 
place for teachers to be made over * good as new " during a sum- 
mer vacation. The altitude and the pure air are invigorating 
qualities not characteristic of other states. As to scenery, Colo- 
rado leads the world. It is the place of all places for rest.—— 
Western College, Toledo, Iowa, honored itself and a useful school 
man when it conferred the honorary degree of A.M. upon Hon. 


-L. 8. Cornell, our worthy superintendent of public instruction. 


The Board of Regents of Otterbein University, Ohio, unani- 
mously elected State Supt. Cornell to the presidency of that insti- 
tution. Supt. Cornell could not make up his mind to leave the 
silver state and its golden opportunities for men of his activity 
and ability._——Miss Alta D. Miller, recently of Yankton, D. T., is 
the newly appointed principal of the South Pueblo high school. 
——Paul H. Hanns, who has beenan able professor for some 
time in the state university, has resigned to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the West Denver high school. We welcome the active 
professor to our ranks of public school workers.—The next 
state superintendent, without doubt, will be the present incum- 
bent, L. 8. Cornell. We hear of others who would gladly serve 
the “ dear people,” but of none who have as yet any political 
* boom.”——C. L. Stonaker, who for four years has done good 
service in the South Pueblo schools, and for two years was prin- 
cipal of the Fourth Ward, has resigned on account of ill-health. 
He intends to take up some occupation that compels more out- 
door exercise. Supt. F. B. GAULT. 
So. PuebjoState Correspondent. 
CONNECTICUT. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court affirms the nmghbt of a 
teacher to inflict corporal punishment in such degree as the age 
and physical condition of the pupil warrants.——State Secretary 
Hine has prepared for issue two circulars, the first to employers 
warning them against the violation of the law passed at the last 
session of the legislature, forbidding the employment of children 
under thirteen years of age; the second notifies holders of state 
teachers’ certificates that they must pass an examination in this 
branch before March 1, 1887.——The New Haven Boare of Edu- 
cation has elected Henry W. Loomis to.the principalship of the 
Washington district, which was made vacant by the resignation 
of George R. Burton, who had held the position about seventcen 
years. There were twenty-five applicants for the position.— 
Last spring, the New Haven Board called upon the principals to 
examine all specimens of spelling-hooks submitted to them, and 
report in writing their opinion as to which one was best adapted 
to the use of the New Haven schools. The result was an almost 
unanimous endorsement of the “ Selected Words,” by Meleney 
and Giffen, and published by A. Lovell & Oo. Afterreceiving the 
reports, the board granted a delay of about two months to enable 
the publishers of Patterson's Speller to submit a revision of their 
book ; but at the meeting of Aug. 20, the revised book not being 
ready, the board by a two-thirds vote adopted the “Selected 
Words.” Eight or nine thousand copies wil} be required in order 

to supply the schoo}s, 





INDIANA. 

The following institutes are announced: Sept. 6—Crawford 
County, conductor, Jas. Bobbitt ; Hamilton County, Noblesville, 
E. A. Hutchens; Ripley County, Versailles, George W. Young; 
Tippecanoe County, La Fayette, Wm. H. Caulkins; Vigo Céunty, 
Terre Haute, Harvey W. Curry ; Wells County, Bluffton, Wm. H. 
Ernst. On the 13th, Harrison County, Corydon, C. W. Thomas. 
Novy. 29, Porter County, Valparaiso, Homer. W. Porter. 


IOWA. 
Supt. B. H. Perkins, of Lyon County, is showing himself 
to be the right man in theright place. The “ New Education” 
will not grow rusty in Lyon County. 


The Clay County Teachers’ Normal Institute opened Aug. 16, 
and closes fept. 3. Prof. W. W. Brittain, principal Spencer 
schools, conductor; Profs. J. A. Barnes and W. W. Brittain, and 
Miss H. P. Best, instructors. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has just madea fortunate selection ina city 
superintendent. By unanimous vote the position was tendered to 
J.P. HENDRICKS, of Toledo, lowa. Itis understood that he will 
accept. Supt. Hendricks has recently retired from four years of 
service !n the county superintendency, Tama County. Prior to 
that he was connected with the schools of his county as rural 
teacher, high school assistant, and principal of schools. Thus he 
has had abundant preparation for the work upon which he enters. 
Inall former positions he has shown unusual activity, judgment, 
andability. That the Cedar Rapids schools will flourish under his 
administration and careful supervision is assured. 


MONTANA TERRITORY. 


An institute will be held at Glendive, Sept. 1,3,; also one at 
Miles city from the 6-8. 


MASS. 


The last class at Smith College, says an exchange, numbered 
forty-nine, and she had ber picture taken—all in one—by the re- 
markable process of composite photography, each one of the 
group sitting one forty-ninth partof the regular time, then mak- 
ing way for the next. The total result, as might have been ex- 
pected, was a face of wonderful beauty, strength, and refine- 
ment. 


MINNESOTA. 


The annual convention of high school principals, superintend- 
ents, etc., organized in 1885 under the name of The Minnesota 
High School Council, was held at St. Paul, Aug. 25-26, with the 
following program : 

Opening remarks, V.G. Curtis, President ; Reports of commit- 
tees; Miscellaneous business; Report on Classification of High 
Schools, Hon. D. L. Kiehle, state supt.; Report of the Examiner, 
Cyrus Northrop, president state university ; Characteristics of 
Good Examination Questions in History, Prof. H. P. Judson, 
state university ; Characteristics of Good Examination Questions 
in Grammar, Supt. Wm. Moore, Lake City ; Science Teaching in 
High Schools, Supt. A. F. Bechdolt, Mankato; Literature in High 
Schools, Supt. L. C. Lord, St. Peter; Characteristics of Good Ex- 
amination Questions in Arithmetic, Supt. O. Whitman, Red Wing ; 
Manual Training in High Schools, Supt. F. T. Wilson, Stillwater ; 
Civics, Prof. W. W. Folwell, state university. 

The annual catalogue of the state normal school at St. Cloud 
for the year ending June 2, 1886, is an original and valuable docu- 
ment. In addition to the usual list of students’ outline course of 
study, and matters of general information pertaining to admission, 
etc., the catalogue contains a number of outlines showing the 
kind of work done‘in the professional department of the school. 
Believing that the work of normal schools is to teach the science 
and the art of education, merely academic instruction is reduced 
to the minimum, but every energy is given to a complete under- 
standing of professional principles and the art of applying them. 

The method employed in psychology as related to the art of 
teaching is shown by an outline, giving general principles, notes, 


N. Turner, of Daws County, will hold an institute at Chadron for 
two weeks, beginning Sept. 6. Supt. Penepacker, of Sherman 
County, holds one at Loup City on the same dates. 

OHIO. 


A four week’s session of the Miami Co. Teachers’ Association 
began at Troy, July 26. Supt. R. F. Bennett, of Covington, had 
charge of U. 8S. history, theory and practice, reading, 
spelling, and English grammar; Supt. C. L. VanCleve, of Troy, 
mathematical and political geography, arithmetic, reading, spell- 
ing, and physiology ; Supt. W. W. Evans, of West Milton, physi- 
cal geography, English grammar, arithmetic, and physiology ; 
Miss Alice C. Heckerman, for years a successful teacher in the 
Troy hools, conducted the department of penmanship and 
drawing. 

The second joint summer institute for Lake and Geauga coun- 
ties began Aug. 9, at Chardon. The isstructors in charge were 
Supt. Jas. H. Shepherd, of Painesville, Supt. C. W. Carroll, of 
Chardon, and Carlten F. Ferris. The session closed the 70th. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Supt. C. D. Arird of Warren Co., holds an examination at 
Sheffield Sept. 7,and another at Clarendon onthe 8th. The county 
institute is held at Youngsville the week beginning Aug. 30. The 
following is the program: Organization. Addresses by ex-Supt. 
8. H. Prather, Rev. R. J. White, and others. Address of welcome, 
by Hon. J. B. White, Pres. of Youngsville School Board. Response, 
by Prof. A. B. Miller, Miss Cora Brooks, Lecture by Rev. R. J. 
White, Principal of Sugar Grove Seminary. Teachers’ Meeting. 
Paper by H. M. Putnam, Russel. Practical Lessons, by Supt, 
Prather and Miss Bertha McConkey. Paper by Prof. N. R. Luce, 
Sugar Grove, and Prof. John O’Neil, Clarendon. Practical Les- 
sons, by Supt. Prather and Hon. Henry Houck, Dept. State Supt. 
Lecture by Hon. Henry Houck. 

Wednesday, Teachers’ meeting. Paper by Rev. W. W, Pringle, 
Sugar Grove. Practical Lessons, by Su) t. Houck, Supt. Prather, 
and Miss McConkey. Directors’ Session. Addresses by Supt. 
Houck. Supt. Prather, J. B. White, W. W. Connelly, W. W. 
Hague, Charles Dinsmoor, and others. Lecture by Col. Geo. W. 
Bain. Music by Miss Belle McClintock, Meadville. 

Thursday, Teachers’ Meeting. Paper by F. A. Reeves. Practical 
Lessons, by Supt. Houck, Supt. Prather, and Miss McConkey. 
Temperance Session. Practical Lessons, by Supt. Houck, Prof. 
W. W. Fell. Addresses by Mrs. L. D. Wetmore, Supt. Prather, 
Prof. A. B, Miller, Prof. R. D. Crawford, Rev. Mr. Hall,and Col. 
Bain. Lecture by Col. Bain. Music by Miss McClintock. 

Friday, Papers by Prof. Fell, Prof. Crawford, and Prof. R. H. 
Weber. Closing remarks of Supts. Houck and Prather. 








PERSONALS. 





Pror. CHARLES DE GARMO, PH.D., formerly connected with 
the Illinois State Normal University, has just returned from a 
three years’ residence in Germany, where he has been studying 
pedagogics. He has just received his doctor's degree. He will 
probably renew his connection with the Normal University. 


The Bloomsburg (Pa.) Republican says that Mr. Wriu 8. Mon- 
ROE, now a teacher at Edwardsville, Luzerne county,Pa., had been 
offered the position of editor of Literary Life, the magazine at 
Chicago which has now secured the services of Miss Uleveland. He 
refused the offer, thinking that the office of teacher in the public 
schools was a more dignified or lucrative office than editor of a 
magazine. 


Among the honorary degrees conferred by Yale College, June 
30, was thatof A.M.on DwiGur HOLBROOK, of Chnton, Conn. 
He is now doubly honored, having the same degree from Hamil- 
ton College. His “ Select List of Books for the Young” and his 
edition of Scott’s “ Talisman,” as well as his marked success as a 





remarks, and an illustrative topic. Another outline on “The Art 
of Training ” gives the art of analyzing subject matter and arrang- 
ing its elements in a logical order; the art of arousing the self- 
activity of the pupil; the artof impressing what is taught; the 
art of cultivating intellectual power; the power of expression; 
the executive powers ; the moral and the esthetic powers. Each 
of these subjects is accompanied by principles and notes. 

Another shows the objects of teaching geography, the knowl- 
edge to be acquired, the powers to be cultivated, and the order of 
presenting the subject matter. Following these are illustrative 
lessons, such as are prepared by the practice-teachers. 


MISSOURI. 


An association to be known as the Missouri Teachers’ Academy 
has recently been organized. Dr.8.8. Laws, chancellor of the 
state university, is president, and T. Berry Smith, professor of 
natural sciences in Fayette college, is secretary. The association 
will meet each year at the close of the general association and 
continue in session one week. The exercises will consist of re- 
ports of original investigations, reviews, and compilations, and 
an address by the outgoing president. The association starts out 
with a membership of a little over fifty of the leading college 
and public school men. Professional teachers will be admitted 
to membership by a two-thirds vote in their favor and the pay- 
ment of a five-dollar membership fee.—Pettis County normal 
institute was in session the closing weeks of July under charge 
of Supt. Richardson. Mr. Richardsor is doing institute work in 
Ohio, during August.—Supt. Wolfe, of Moberly, recreates in Col- 
orado this summer.——Supt. Hamil, of Jacksonville, Lil., is con- 
ucting the Audrian Co. jinstitute, these last two weeks in 
August. This promises as heretofore to be oneof the best 
institutes in the state. 

NEW YORK. 


The thirty-first Orange County Teachers’ Institute will be held 
at Newburgh, during the week beginning Aug. 30,1886. Dr. 
John H. French, of Rochester, principal conductor. The district 
of Delaware County will hold an institute during the same week 
at Delhi, conducted by Prof. H. R. Sanford ; and Cortland County 
will hold one at Cortland, conducted by Prof. 8. H. Albro. 

NEBRAKSA. 


The Furnas County institute will be held at Arapahoe, Aug. 30 
conducted by Supt. A. d’Allemand. The instructors will be Mrs. 





Mina F, Metcalf, Prof, Livingston, and Miss McBride,-—Sypt, O, 


her, justly attracted the attention of the Yale authorities. 


PRESIDENT A. L. CHAPIN, of Beloit college, has tendered his 
resignation. Dr. Chapin has been president of Beloit college 
since its foundation, and enjoys the honor of being the longest 
in service of any col'ege president in the United States. He bas 
contributed powerfully to the building up of the institution, and 
has been widely recognized as a thorough scholar and a wise and 
able executive officer. 

Dr. Brooks, for many years principal of the state normal 
school, Millersville, Pa., read an excellent paper before the nor- 
mal section of the national association at Topeka. 


Mr. R. R, REEDER has been conducting institutes at Lewis- 
town, Golconda, and Metropolis, Il]., during August. 


Dr. R. F. Boyd is principal of the medical department of in- 
dustrial college, Nashville, Tenn. 


Among educational editors present at the National Association 
at Topeka were, Col. J. B. Merwin, American Journal of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis; Mr. Vaile, Intelligence, Chicago ; Rev. E. A. Win- 
ship, V. E. Journal of Education, Boston; Dr. Bacon, Academy, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Supt. Burgess, of our Country and Village 
Schools, Illinois; James D. Bishop, The Dakota Teacher, Huron. 
Dakota; Supt. Gove, Colorado Teacher, Colorado; Hon. H. C 
Speer, Western Journal of Education, Topeka, Kansas; W. A. Bell, 
Indiana School Journal ; and C. W. Bardeen, NV. ¥. State Bulletin. 

PRESIDENT W. I. TAYLOR, of the Lagarto College, Texas, was 
present at the National Association at Topeka. The institution 
over which he presides was established by the wealthy stock-men 
of that part of the state, as they believe it is best to provide for 
education at home. Because so large a percentage of the poor 
people are Spanish, they insist on having a department in which 
the Castilian language is taught. Every summer he visits 
northern institutions to keep up with the progress of education. 


THOMAS EDISON, the father of the inventor, lives at Huronia 
Beach, Mich., a man of eighty-two years. He has six children, 
three by bis first and three by his present wife, and the inventor 
has a brother only four years of age. 

The assassination of the Rev. E. A. Happock, of Sioux City, 
Ta., is the outcome of his leadership in the movement against 
dram selling. It is a martyrdom which will help the cause of 
temperance, We do not wonder that fndignation meetings are 
being held, nor that law-obeerving citizens have formed a deeper 
determination to ropt out the eyjl business in Iowa, 
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LETTERS 


How To GET A LIBRARY.—How can I read a hundred 
pooks I want to? There is no library near me, and my 
means are limited. Any you can give me will be 
thankfully received. H. M. B. 

Indiana. 

There are, without doubt, fifty teachers within the circle 
of your acquaintance who feel as you do. Unite, and each 
one buy two good books. Place them all in the care of one 
person, whom you may call librarian. Make a few simple 
rules, and commence reading. What have you done? 
Formed a library of perhaps a hundred volumes, all good 
books, which will occupy your spare time for two years. 
Before that time, if you are successful, as you will be if 
you go about the business in earnest, you will probably 
have increased your library at least one-half. There is 
nothing in this world like co-operation. Try the plan, even 
though you must commence with a very small number. 





WHISPERING.—How can I stop whispering ? 
Wisconsin. Mary P. 


You don’t want tostop it. Regulate it. It is nonsense to talk 
about a school where there has been no whispering for a 
month. Suppose such a school exists—what does it prove ? 
Simply that the natural instincts of the pupils had been ‘re- 
pressed, and much reasonable inquisitiveness killed. I know 
this may sound heretical, but I confess I have lost faith in 
the real usefulness of the famous “‘still’’ schools. Pupils 
should never disturb one‘another. They should neverinvade 
the personal rights of others—be polite, considerate, quiet, 
mind their own business, and in all respects conduct them- 
selves as gentlemen and ladies. If they are the very op- 
posite of this they cannot be converted by force, Other 
means will prove much more efficient. Government by 
force alone is asham government, except for criminals. 
Under all there must be something coming from the 
teacher that is as far above the “ MUsT” as heaven is above 
earth. When a child or a man gets so low that he must be 
controlled by force, he has fallen far below the ordinary 
level of humanity. A thorough study of the principles of 
government will reveal much that is not ordinarily thought 
of. 


A BETTER PLACE.—How can I get a better place? I have 
been teaching here for four years, doing acceptable work, 
but to-day I am receiving no better pay than when I com- 
menced. At the close of last year I intimated I must have 
better wages, and a very influential member of the board 
at once intimated that I would do well to still if I 
wanted to remain. He thought my place could be filled b 
several young ladies of ability who were applicants, an 
would doubtless be willing to commence at a lower sal 
than I was receiving. I tookin the situation and kept still, 
thankful that I have not been disturbed. But there is no 
encouragement to remain here. There is no improvement. 
Old methods prevail, old text-books are used, and old ways 
are popular. There is a prejudice against what they call 
“innovations ’’—I don’t dare to say “ new education.” If 
I should say that I believed in Col. Parker, I think I would 
be dismissed. All I can do is to plod on, content to “ go to 
seed ”—to follow the path that has been trodden for a gen- 
eration. I want a better place where I can be emancipated 
from spelling-book, grammar, arithmetic, and reader 
Guae—siaese I can rise, and follow the impulses of my 

st judgment. H. M. A. 

New York. 

We cannot help you. What you say is sadly true, not 
only of your place, but of thousands of others. The groan- 
ings of unemancipated teachers are heard all over the 
land. They would fill volumes if printed. There are places 
where a generous freedom is granted, but they are compar- 
atively few. In most cities and towns there is little en- 
couragement to permanency or better wages. Thousands 
of teachers were dismissed at the close of last year, for no 
reason but some member of the board wanted some of his 
relations or favorites appointed to some place. An old 
teacher must be displaced in order to find a vacancy ; so 
slight mistakes are exaggerated, complaints magnified, 
and insignificant charges enlarged upon, in order to force 
resignation. H, 





THE MORAL SENSE.—Will you give me an outline of 
what authors call the moral sense, and oblige an old and 
thoroughly appreciative subscriber. H. M. B. 


New Jersey. 


The moral sense in man has been defined by different 
classes of authors to be, or to include— 
1. A knowledge, appreciation, or sense of— 
(a) Right and wrong. 
(b) Good and evil. 
‘c) Justice and injustice. 
2. Conscience, involving feelings of approbation, or the 
reverse, in relation to ideas of right and wrong. 
3. The approval of what is conducive to well-being, and 
the disapproval of the reverse. 
4. Sense of duty and of moral obligation. 
5. Appreciation of the results of honesty and dishonesty. 
6. Virtue, including especially such moral virtues as— 


Conscientiousness, Charity, 
Scrupulousness, Mercy, 

Integrity, Magnanimity, 
Compassion, Disinterestedness, 
Benevolence, Chastity, 
Fidelity, Modesty, 


OcEANIC CURRENTS.—Will ow we a theory of the 
ere 


cause of oceanic currents ? been a discussion 
among several teachers, and we cannot come toa unani- 
mous conclusion. A. W. H. 


By some distinguished physicists, oceanic currents have 
been attributed entirely to the action of the trade winds. 
There can be no doubt that this is areal cause ; yet it seems 
probable, nay, almost certain, that the great and control- 
Ying cause of the currents of the ocean, as of the air, is 
~— of temperature between the equatorial and polar 

ons. 

Suppose, first, the earth covered with a universal ocean, 
continually heated at the pe rp: and cooling at the poies, 
the difference of density of the equatorial and polar seas 
would cause circulation or exchange between those regions 
by means of north and south currents in all longitudes, the 
equatorial currents being ———_ use Warm, and 
the polar currents deep-seated because cold. It is obviously 
Smpeeste, however, t the principal exchange should be 
with the pole itself, since this is but a point, but with the 
northerr regions. Observation shows that it is between 
the equator and the polar circle. In the case we are now 
considering, the pod me being in all longitudes, would 
be scarcely, if at all, percessinte. 

Suppose, second, the earth be set a rotating: then the 
currents passing from either pole to the equatorial region 
would be deflected more and more tow the westward 
until, uniting at the equator, they would there form a 
directly westward equatorial current hens Dyes the 
earth. This westward-moving water would constantly 
turning northward and southward in all longitudes as a 
superficial current, and finally eastward about the polar 
circle to join again the deep-seated polar current going to 
the equator; thus forming a series of ellipses lying over 
each other in strata, di ping eastward, and out-cropping 
westward. As the north and south currents would e 
place in all longitudes, they would be scarcely, if at all 
eae tible ; but the east currents, and the westward equa- 
current, where all these unite, would be decided. 


HvUYGHENS.—Can you tell me who Huyghens was, an 
what did he do ? B. 


New York. 


Christian Huyghens was a Dutch natural philosopher, 
1686-1708. After Galileo, the man who perhaps did most 
to prepare the way for gravitation was Huyghens. As a 
mathematician, a mechanican, and an observer, he stood in 
the first rank. He discovered the laws of centrifugal force, 
and if he had simply applied these laws to the solar sys- 
tem, he would have been led to the result that the planets 
are held in their orbits by a force varying as the inverse 
square of their distance from the sun. Having found this, 
the road to the theory of gravitation could hardly have 
been missed. But the great discovery seemed to require 
a mind freshly formed for the occasion. 


CoMING TO NEw YorK CitTy.—Would you advise me to 
attempt to get a place in the New York City schools? I 
have never lived in acity, and I think a few years’ resi- 
dence there would very much improve my mind. 


Michigan. Mary P. W. 


By all means keep away from this city. You would find 
it almost impossible to get a place in our schools unless 
you had some influential friend, and if you did get in you 
would find no better pay in proportion to the expense, or 
better encouragement than in a small city or village. 


A REQUEST.—Will not some of the numerous writers for 
the JOURNAL send in a few suggestive lessons on ‘‘ How to 
Teach Geography and Grammar in the Advanced Classes ?” 
We are receiving abundance of help in the other ad- 
vanced studies, and have received many suggestive lessons 
on how to teach these subjects to beginners, but nothing 
farther. Now it seems to us that the methods adapted for 
teaching the little ones in these subjects would disgust 
older — Are the old ways, “ cram and pr ” applic- 
1 ere, Ae it supposed that empirica methods are 

enough ? 

We have always, in teaching any subject, proceeded from 
“‘known to unknown,” “simple to complex,” “concrete 
to abstract,” from particulars to principles, and from 
principles to specific instances;’”’ but we want to hear 
from those who have reduced these principles to scientific 
ae -597= b nA nuns specimens of ac —— = 
work, espec ‘or our advanced grammar classes. tC) 
will give them > &. E. M. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH.—The educational s m of 
North Carolina, developed since the war, is worthy of spe- 
cial mention. The state superintendent of public instruc- 


tion is elected by ular vote for four years. The present 
incumbent, Hon. 5. Finger, is a clear-headed man who 
ee rare faculty of patiently ing information 
rom any and all, and then carefully d 0s the situa- 
tion forming correct conclusions, universal ver- 
dict is that he has greatly increased the efficiency of the 
school system, and much more is to follow. His address 
before normal here was able, and showed a clear and 
yom © med knowledge of advanced educational 
oug 
The state officers constitute the State Board of Educa- 
tion. y recommend text-books to be used in the 
state for three years, and have power to legislate in regard 
to school matters not inconsistent with state laws. 
The General a Legislature) a nts jus- 
several counties, who appoint a 
of from three to five county commissioners, who 
attend to all county affairs except those pertaining to 
schools. The justices of the peace and i commission- 
ers, in joint session, —— a county of education 
consisting of three mem These three bodies jointiy 
~~ ; a of oe me — for 
two years ; secretary of the county board ueation. 
This board divides the county into school districts, and ap- 
points a local committee for each school ; this committee 
appoin teachers and transacts other business 
wader Givection, of the commny Heard of egucation and 
coun 


choose a county superin’ 





“All Uioenogs are granted op examination by the pounty 


superintendent, are of three grades, and continue in force 
but one year. Those holding third grade licenses cannot 
receive more than fifteen dollars per month, those of the 
second + but twenty-five dollars, and those holding 
first e can receive any sum subject to action of —— 
board. In some counties, by action of the county board, 
all contracts to hire teachers are invalid without approval 
of the county superintendent. The construction to be put 
upon all school laws is decided finally by the state superin- 
tendent. This system is uniform throughont the state, ex- 
cept where the people of a city apply for and receive a spe- 
cial act of the General Assembly. 
The public school moneys are levied by the General 
Assembly ; the people cannot vote a local school tax with- 
out a special act authorizing it. The constitution provides 
that three-fourths of all poll taxes must be appropriated 
for the support of schools, and that the state shall annually 
levy a one and one-fourth mill tax for schools, the same to 
be used in the counties where collected. The Legislature 
may levy more for special purposes. The poll tax is usually 
two dollars on each male, twenty-one years of age. All 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures go for schools. There is, 
of course, no source of revenue except as the people pay it 
each vear. The state school tax last year was 830,000. 
The Peabody fund gives some assistance for normal in- 
struction. The law contemplates schvol for four months. 
In a few cities the public schools fit for college, but as yet 
higher instruction is genera)ly confined to private schools ; 
there are many good private high schools. 
Separate schools are everywhere conducted for whites 
and blacks. Until last year the public money was distri- 
buted to all schools pro rata, in accordance with the num- 
ber residing in the district, between the ages of six and 
twenty-one. Becarse of the unequal distribution of the 
pe. this worked some injustice. Now the county 
distributes two-thirds the same as formerly, but ap- 
plies the remainder to adjust inequalities. 
While the colored people can as yet pay but a very small 
fraction of the taxes, the state has for years been system- 
atically taxing themselves for schools very severely, and 
dividing the money for schools, per capita, between the 
races-——the colored schools receiving their full share. The 
colored schools are taught by colored teachers, but the 
county board and county superintendent have equal super- 
vision of all schools, both white and colored. There are 
some good colored teachers, but very many of them are ut- 
terly unfit to teach. The state sadly needs money for 
educational purposes. 

As everybody knows, a grossly ignorant population 
growing up in a republic is a serious menace to free insti- 
tutions. This state needs immediately the establishment 
of several normal and training schools, for each race. 

The nation has given citizenship to these millions of 
colored le, and it is not only just, buta necessary step 
towards self-preservation to supply from the national 
treasury adequate means for their education. The south 
cannot do it alone. When it is well known that they have 
steadily taxed themselves to their utmost ability equally 
for the education of whites and blacks, it does seem the 
height of folly to question the sincerity of the south in this 
matter. If the general government can every year make 
large appropriations to improve rivers and harbors in the 
different states, why is it improper to appropriate the mil- 
lions of surplus in the treasury to remove the blot of igno- 
rance from the whole country ? Let the money be used by 
the several states through their ordinary channels. Impose 
no conditions. The south has demonstrated by its own 
taxation for schouls without discrimination that it can 
be trusted to use the money justly for the education of 
aul its children. I believe, too, that the colored people are 
anxious for education and will improve their opportunities; 
but they need better teachers, and they cannot get them 
without adequate funds. 

There are some schools at the south for the education of 
colored teachers, and the southern people cheerfully ac- 
knowledge their value; but some of these schools are 
neglecting the rudiments of common English branches, for 
a varnish of languages, etc. In this they make a great mis- 
take. If northern philanthropists would establish several 
elementary normal schools in this state, solely to prepare 
meritorious colored persons to teach in the state colored 
schools, [ am satisfied that they would confer a very great 
boon upon the race, which would be appreciated by all 
classes. Such colored normal schools ought to employ the 
very best instructors, and this state now has excellent men 
and women well qualified for such work, but it lacks the 
money. 

The spirit, if not the actual practice, of industrial labor 
ry oy to prevail in such schools. The female students ought 
to be so trained that they can give their pupils correct in- 
struction in regard to household duties, infusing a spirit of 
peatness, refinement, and sound morality. 

The south, with boundless natural resources, is still com- 
paritively pom. and any casual observer can see it every- 
where. The war swept uway everything, and it is now 
puerile to quibble about details. The problem of the races 
must be wrought out by themselves. The two races must 
live together, and their mutual relations are rapidly ad- 
josting themselves upon an amicable basis. But all must 

ave a fair elementary education. 

The nation made the colored men citizens and voters ; 
the south cannot, in many years, give them the necessary 
education. They have not the ability. The nation has 
ample means; it can and it ought to aid, and to liberall 
aid, in this good work. In accordance with the pro 
plan, the money would be distributed to the states in pro- 
portion to illiteracy, bat, of course, much the r share 
would go to the south. The freedmen ought, in the matter 
of education, to be considered the wards of the nation. 

There are three instructors at this normal who are from 

this state, who are ful] of good sense and energy, and are 
capable institute workers. I refer to Superintendents, 
M. C. Noble, Wilmington, E. P. Moses, Raleigh, and E. C. 
Branson, late of Wilson, now removed to Athens, Ga. 
North Carolina has also a large number of colleges, some 
of which are la and strong, notably the state univer- 
sity at Chapel Hill. Catawba College, in whose building 
our DD school is held, is a prosperous institutien, 
owned by the Reformed Church, and is under the efficient 
management of Prof. J. A. Foil, whoseems to be well fitted 
for his responsible position. 
I have here, as last year at Elizabeth City, met with a 
cordial rece m the people and teachers of the 
south. We are within sight of the Blue Ridge Moupn- 
tains, and the air is dry and invigorating; the days, 
tho sometimes moderately warm, are succeeded by 
we nights. The highest reading of the thermometer 
here, i 


stay of two weeks, has been 87 degrees. While 
and hospitable Capt. Bost, an ex-Confederate, who, 





ve been a guest at the Bost House, kept by the 
hough with a bullet-hole through his cheek, was at Lee’s 
surrender st Appomattox, Hewny R. SaxpoRp, 
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’ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Kant’s Eruics. A Critical Expositon. 7 Noah Porter, 
President of Yale College. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 
Co. $1.25. 

As its title indicates, this is both an expository and criti- 
cal treatise. The writer has Raper she in expounding 
Kant’s ethical theory to E read to use Kant’s 
own language to a considerable extent, adding such com- 
ments as seemed n to make it —— le. He has 
thus at the same time been just to Kant and given aid to 
the unpracticed student ; he Sroqaneny 6 ned Kant’s 
technical phraseology, yet seeking to give its meaning in 
current English. The critical remarks of the author are, 
et soa most part, given as a running commentary upon 

e text. 

Beside the expository and critical matter, is a brief gen- 
eral introduction, together with a pen ong Ad condensed 
review of the distinctive positions taken by Kant upon the 
most important topics, as compared with those of other— 
principally English—writers, and some brief strictures up- 
on Kant by a few German critics. It would seem needless 
to say that the author treats Kant with all fairness, cour- 
tesy, and oy while yet differing from him at many 
points, and that the exposition, in force and clearness, is 
quite worthy of the system of ethics which it considers. 


LIpPincotts’ POPULAR SPELLING-BOooK. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 24 cents. 


Here is a speller that is Tw \4 a apetier, nothing more, 
But, yes, something more! sensible apetlet i a speller 
imbued with the spirit of the times. The k doesn’t at- 
tempt incidentally to teach geography and morals. But it 
has a way of its own, quite at variance with the “ speller ” 
of our fathers. Among its excellent and enlightened ideas 
is that of com m and contrast between words pro- 
nounced alike but spelled mene yy & again, the words 
given are those in common use and those most commonly 
misspelled. The classification and grading evince 
care and good judgment; and an excellent feature is in- 
troduced in the selection of “literary — from English 

try, which are useful to illustrate the use of the words, 
ing dependent on the lesson, and also are very suitable 
for memorizing. 

The book is not burdened with “‘catch” words, and long, 
difficult technical words that are rarely used, but its selec- 
tion embraces a wide range of familiar words of irre 
orthography. The book cannot be too highly commended. 


THE NEw SECOND Music READER. Based largely upon 
C. H. Hohmann. By Luther Whiting Mason. ton : 
Ginn & Co. 48 cents. 


This is one of the National Music Course, and is intend- 
ed to give first lessons in reading music at sight, contain- 
ing also one and two-part exercises and songs and direc- 
tions to teachers, 

While the author has in this volume retained, on account 
of its proven fitness, some of the material used in the first 
editions of the National Music Course, much will here be 
found that is new and heipful to both teacher and pupil. 
This is especially the case in the elaboration of the elemen- 
tary portion of the book. The general advancement in the 
science of teaching music in school, has made practicable 
the use of the Rhythmic Analyses—by means of time- 
nvmes, as originally invented by the author of this work. 
Other features of 3 ee value are, the preparatory exer- 
cises in the study of two-part singing; German chromatic 

itch-names, adapted to American usage ; exercises in sing- 
ng chromatic sounds ; diagrams of the scale in the various 
keys, and exercises in going from one key to another. 

The introduction gives interesting chapters on Tune and 
Time. Part IV. contains test exercises for individual 
reading—something which is seldom provided for, but 
which is as necessary in the study of music as in of 
language, to inspire the pupil with self-reliance. In the 
appendix isa full explanation of the system and use of 

me-names. Many of the ideas in the book are original, 
and the suggestions to teachers are excellent and help 


HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES, FOR THE PREVALENT DISORDERS OF 
THE HUMAN ORGANISM. By Felix L. Oswold, M.D. New 
York: Fowler & Wells Co. 


Dr. Oswald is nothing if not original. Readers of practi- 
cal literature of the popular scientific order have come to 
expect, whenever they see his name, some new and proba- 
bly startling idea, and usually his suggestions are backed 
by a show of facts that entitles them at least to a degree of 
attention. Although occupied in many fields of research, 
his name is more particularly associated with recent move- 
ments in what might be called radical hygiene; so that one 
expects to find him quite at home in the present disserta- 
tion. Many of his theories are well known through his 
articles in the magazines, and brought together in book 
form here, constitute a formidable array in the sense that 
they are at certain points quite incontrovertible. 

He deals mainly with a few typical disorders—consum 
tion, dyspepsia, climatic fevers, asthma, the alcoholic 
habit, enteric disorders, and nervous es; and his 
aim is to show that the remedies of nature as indicated b 
instinct, are, in the large majority of cases, the speediest, 





safest, and most efiicient. He deprecates strongly the use 
of drugs, and nutritious food, plenty e, 
pure air, cold water, and a cheerful frame of mind. 


The book 1s worth the careful reading of all thoughtful 
people, and carries its own strong commendation to persons 
of progressive, common-sense ways of thinking. 


HOURS WITH GERMAN CLAssics. By Frederic Henry Hedge. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 531 pp. $2.50. 

The essays of which this book is com 
substance of lectures delivered by the author, and while nct 
assuming to be a complete history of German literature, 
this volume aims to exhibit some of its characteristic 
phases as exemplitied by writers who fairly represent the 
national genius. The introductory chapter treats of the 
value of German literature, its philosophic criticism, cos- 
mopolitan breadth of view, and generous appreciation of 
foreign merit by the German mind. The book is divided 
into twenty chapters; the second one, entitled Eldest Monu- 
ments, opens with a definition of ‘! Teutonic,” its origin, 
history, and meaning. “Goth” is also defined, and ie. 
enssed. — Chapter I. The Nibel ied is defined 
and, like Iliad, shown to be an epic, in the strictest sense of 
the term. It draws its characters and incidents from sev- 
eral distinct Sagas, or cycles of Sagas, and in its t 
form consists of thirty- ne lays, and contains 2.450 stan. 
zas, of four lines each. Chai IV. com the Nibel- 
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the fifth chapter, in which are found many extracts from 
his wri and some letters. Chapter . gives the 
sey « Sachs and Ulrich Von Hutten, showing 
that the former was not only a master cordwainer, but 
master singer as well, while 
with Luther in the work of the Reformation. These chap- 
ters are followed by the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies,—Klopstock,—Lessing,—Mendelssohn,—The Univer- 
sal German Library,— h Nicolai,—Wieland,—Her- 
der, — Goethe — Schiller,—Jean Paul,— The Romantic 
School,—Ho — Heinrich Heine. Wenz of these 
chapters are illustrative. The author, for want of ty 
8 , has deemed it best and expedient to exclude from 
volume many writers of note in prone and verse, 
am others the great philosophers, Kant and his follow- 
ers, ais. though eminently classic, form a class by them- 
selyes,—thece fessor has presented in former 
ublications. The book is well printed and bound, and will 
be a valuable addition to the library. 


KIDNAPPED. Being Memoirs and Adventures of David 
Balfour in the Year 1751. Written by himself, and now 
set forth by Robert Louis Stevenson. New York : Char- 
les Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


A fine, bold, stro young fellow was David Balfour, a 
true Scotchman in position ; and though he started on 
his adventnres nearly a penniless gr he was better 
able than most men to take care of himself. The book 
tells, to quote from the title-page, “How he was kidnapped 
and cast away ; his sufferings in a desert isle; his journe 
in the wild H ghlands ; his uaintance with Allan Brec 
wart, and other notorious Highland Jacobites : with all 
that he suffered at the hands of his uncle, Ebenezer Bal- 
four, of Shaws, falsely so-called,” 

Here, indeed, is a promising outline, but it is only a faint 
forecasting of the ddightful story, the charm of which one 
can hardly find words io express. It will take its place be- 
side Robinson Crusoe in every boy’s heart that reads it— 
every boy, old or young, for that matter—and will do its 
part toward sustaining the already high reputation of the 
author. Don’t fail to get it for your boy and—yourself. 


SHorT STUDIES IN ENGLISH. Illustrated. A. S. Barnes & 
Co. New York and Chicago. pages. 45 cents. 


This is a new grammar, but how unlike Lindley Murray 
and Goold Brown! If these old grammarians could ex- 
amine it we suspect they would make a few emphatic re- 
marks. It is safe to say that no school book has ever been 
published in this country more elegantly illustrated or 
printed. This is saying a great deal, but it is without doubt 
the exact truth. Its cover is a marvel of printing in colors 
—a beautiful chromo-lithograph. How the publishers can 
— the volume for 45 cents is more than we can under- 
stand. 

This is a grammar, made according to the demands of 
better methods. It contains all that is necessary to know 
concerning the technical part of the science, and in addition 
is fullof language work. The pupil is required from the 
poe! B first lesson to express his thoughts in connected 
sentences. This is an smperNans feature greasy $0 be com- 
mended. There are no incorrect expressions in the book. 
Pupils are taught to select certain words and weave them 
into sentences, for example, sit, set, learn, teach, seem, 
appear. The book is full of beautiful pictures. These are 
not introduced for show but for language exercise, in com- 
paring sentences and stories. They are found a)l through 
the book, and are one of its most valuable features. 

The book is divided into three parts. The First is in- 
tended to teach all that is essential for a boy or girl to 
know in order to write letters and notes, and express his 
thoughts. It teaches the parts of speech and the kinds of 
sentences and punctuation. It is an satnemennety pation’ 
grammar and nguage book for the average boy or girl 
who will not attend school after twelve years of age. The 
Second — discusses The Sentence with all its modifica- 
tions. e Third part contains the essentials of technical 
grammar as usually required by the ordinary examiner. 

This book makes a departure in grammar book-making, 
and we predict for it three receptions. The one from the 
old gramatical grinders. They will not like it. It will 
make them angry: it upsets all their old traditionary 
methods. The other reception will be one of hearty com- 
mendation from progressive teachers. They will hail the 
book with joy and use it with gladness. It emanci 
them from the husks of dry forms without practical inter- 
esting work. The third reception will come from thousands 
of grammatically burdened boys and ls. It will bea 
very nd to them, when they feast their eyes on its 
beautiful pages and practical work. They will be er that 
the A nd of grammatical slavery has nearly end So let 
us 


CASSELL’s NATIONAL LIBRARY. No. 21.—PoEMs, By 
GEORGE CRABBE; No. 22.—EGYPT AND gt DE- 
SCRIBED BY HERODOTUS; No 23.—HAMLET, By WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE; No. 24.—VOYAGERS’ TALES, FROM THE 
COLLECTIONS OF RICHARD HAKLUYT. Edited by Professor 
Henry Morley. New York: Cassell & Co. 10 cents each ; 
$5.00 per year. 

The poems by Crabbe include “The MW “The 
Library,” ‘‘The Newspaper,’’ and “The Parish Register.” 
The first three of these were written in rapid succession, 
when the poet was quite young, and the last over twenty 
joore after. They obtained a wide circulation, from the 

ithfulness of their description of the life of man, and 
brought their writer considerable fame. 

The fame of Herodotus as a thorough, truthful writer has 
never been questioned, and herein lies the chief value of his 
writings. h of the nine books of Herodotus were named 
after one of the muses, and this account of Egypt occupies 
the whole of the second book. The shorter account of 
Scythia, the editor tells us, is given when Darius marches 
to attack the Geriitene, and is complete in itself, forming 

a hee of the histo: 


4 describe Shakespeare's Hamlet, suff 
unnecessary espeare’s Hamlet, suffice 
it to say that the play is here printed in nice type and 
from the cheapness of the book is a very desirable dition 
to this valuable library. 

The tales of Richard Hakluyt are interesting, and the 
composition is as elegant as that of most of the writers of 
the present time, though they were written in the sixteenth 
century. His ambition seems to have been the en- 
largement of the domain under the jurisdiction of the Eng- 
lish government. He was contempo with Raleigh, 
Amidon, and Barlow, and he was in earnest sympathy with 
these navigators. 


REPORTS. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF NEW YORK, 1885. 
Hon. James E. Morrison, State Superintendent. 


Among other matters to which the superintendent calls 





lrich was a fellow-laborer | needed 


attention in his report is the continual and page decrease 
in the number of volumes in district librari m 1,604,. 
210 in 18538, to 732 876 in 1885. He shows what has been 
the cause of this, and points out a remedy, which is sadly 
. Another is the decrease in the number of gradu- 

ates of normal schools who are oneeret as teachers. This 
re shows that New York is ng rapid steps in the 
‘vancement of education and the exaltation of the pro. 
= — Le me A _ — —— pre : be- 
‘ore the on 0 on. W. B. Raggles, and to him is 
due all anil etch must be certainly called forth. The 
suggestions are all able, thoughtful, and practical, and 
consequently of much value. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF NEw 
JERSEY, 1885. Hon. Edwin O. Chapman, State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction. 


From this report we natien expecially the fact that but 55 
per cent. of the school pop on can be accommodated in 
the schools, also that school furniture and supplies are 
far below the required for good work. The super. 
pasonfont axgeeney omeense. — — best —d be 
employed, and sa 07 e est-priced teachers 
are we necessarily always the best, the lowest-priced are 
seldom or never desirable. In speaking of school methods, 
he makes some criticisms and recommendations which the 
teachers would do well to heed, and which have already 
produced much effect. The average teaching experi- 
ence of teachers in the state is over seven y in this 
— New Jersey can compare favorably with any other 
state. The quality of a and the average per cent. of 
scholars’ excellence has considerably advanced during the 
past year. Taken altogether, the report is favorable and 
gives great promise. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


HARVEST EXxcuRSIONS WEST.—Now is the “ Merry Harvest 
Time” when the magniffcent crops of wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, hops, fruits, and vegetables, and herds of fat cattle, 
horses, sheep, and swine, in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas, can be seen to the 
best advantage. T'o facilitate the wisbes of Eastern friends 
who desire to acquaint themselves with the vast productive 
capacities of the West, the management of the CHICcAGo, 
Rock IsLAND & PAcIFIC RAILWAY announces that tickets 
will be sold on September 8 and 22, 1886, to principal 

ints in Minnesota, Dakota, Missouri, Kansas, and Ne- 

raska, at GREATELY REDUCED RATES, and with stop-over 
privileges. For further information apply to your nearest 
ticket agent, or to E. A. Holbrook, Ticket and 
Passenger Agent, C., R. I. & P. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 











Mr. Ben. Perley Poore, whose pen has amused and in- 
structed his count en for over forty years, has issued in 
book form his ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Sixty Years in the 
National Metropolis.’”’ ltis a book that contains the cream 
of his varied experience as a press correspondent, a diplo- 
mat, a soldier, and a historical investigator, and abounds 
in the rare humor for which the author is noted. some 
one has wittily said, “Though the author is Poore his 
reminiscences are rich.” 


On the look-out! 

This has been, for some time, the position of many of our 
leading educators. They have been on the watch for the 
issue of two important volumes from the press of Appleton 
& Co. The appearance of these books—entitled respec- 
tively, ‘‘ Numbers Illustrated,’’ and ‘‘Numbers Applied,” 
has been eagerly awaited because it was generally antici- 

ted in educational circles that they would embody what 

as proved most successful in arithmetical work, and also 
present some advanced methods of development that would 
make the introduction to the study especially interesting 
and instructive. 

Now that the books are upon the market, it is tifying 
to report that the anticipations in their favor have been 
fully realized. The works are finely illustrated and philoso- 
phically treated ; and are the result of extended research as 
to the best methods now in use, and the many years’ practi- 
cal experience of their author in class-room work and 
school supervision. The series deserves the cordial recep- 
tion it has met. 


* Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime,” 
Says the poet, and it is a fact that nothing in the way of 
reading will do more to help us toward making our lives 
what they ought to be, than the biographies of great men. 
Such an important influence is exerted in ay indi- 
vidual motives, that Emerson has said, ‘“‘ There is no his- 
tory ; only biography.” : ; 
eachers’ reading circles will be interested in the publi- 
cation of a course of history in biographies, entitled ‘Great 
Lives,” by Rev. J. I. Mombert, D.D., and issued by so 
highly reputable a house as that of Messrs. Leach, Shewell, 
& Sanborn. The book is written in charming style, and 
from its manner of treatment is not useful in impress- 
ing the main points of history upon roe ag but is of deep 
interest to the school, the , and the general reader, 
and is well calculated to make the history lesson the favor- 

ite with all pupils. 


Mr. Blair had been the partner of Amos Kendall in the 
publication of the Frankfort Argus, and they had both de- 
serted Henry Clay when they enlisted in the movement 
which gave the vote of Kentucky to General 
Jackson, and joined in the cry of “ bargain and corruption’ 
raised against their er friend. It is related that the 
first interview between Cla: Blair after this desertion 
was a very awkward one latter, who felt that he 
had behaved shabbily. Clay ridden over on horseback 
from Lexington to Frankfort, in the winter season, on legal 
business, and on alighting m his horse at the tavern 
door found himself confronting Blair, who was just leaving 
the house. ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Blair ?” inquired the 
great commoner, in his silvery tones and blandest manner, 
at the same time extending his hand. Blair mechanically 
took the tendered hand, but was evidently nonplussed, 
and at length said, with an evident effort, “ Pretty well, I 
thank you, sir. How did you find the roads from Lexing- 
ton here?” “The roads are very bad, Mr. Biair,” gT* 
Coney replied Clay, ‘very bad; and I wish, sir, that you 
would mend your ways.” 


Dyspepsia, headache, indigestion, loss of appetite, are cured 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Try it. 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTI 


ON! 





APPLETONS’ 


NEW ARITHMETICS 


TWO VOLUMES. 





Numbers Illustrated. 


And applied in Language, Drawing, and Reading Lessons. 


Magnificently Illustrated. 
Philosophically Treated. 





TH 


An Arithmetic for Primary Schools. 


By ANDREW J. RICKOF F and E.C. DAVIS 


in class room work and school supervision. 


Introductory Price, 36 Cents. 
1=>"This series is the result of extended research as to the best methods now in use, and many years’ practical experience 


The appearance of these books has been awaited with 


E SERIES. 
II. 


practical features. 





introductory Price, 75 Cents. 


By ANDREW J. RICKOFF. 





Numbers Applied. 


A Complete Arithmetic for All Grades. Prepared on the 
Inductive Method, with many new and especially 


reat interest by leadin 


instructors, as it has been generally anticipated in educational circles that they would not only embody that which has men | 
most successful in arithmetical work, but would also present some advanced methods of development that would make the 
intreduction to the study especially interesting and instructive. These anticipations have been fully realized, and it is firmly 
believed that this series will work a revolution in the methods of presenting the subject to pupils. 


Sample copies, for examination, will be mailed, post-paid, to any teacher or school-officer, on receipt of the introductory prices. 
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~appLeToNs MAPS s&® CHARTS arptetons 





Appletons’ 





a 


Charts mounted 
on Patent Revolving Supporter. 


J 


INDISPENSABLE SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS. 





A PPLETO NS’ Standard Writing-Charts. 


APPLETONS [lementary Reading-(‘harts. 


7 





LINTON'S Historical (charts. 2 . 





HENSLOW'S Botanica! Chats + + 


CORNELL'S Owtine Mare + + + 
EDUCATIONAL Series of Wall Maps. 


+ 





These are the 








——* 


only CHARTS furnished with APPLETONS’ REVOLVING MAP AND CHART SUPPORTER. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULARS, CATALOGUE, ETC. **— 





exclusive 


An energetic and reliable person wa im every 7 
| Ca States, to act as agent for our Maps and C. rh. Ldeoot 
* territory offered. 


Address, stating references, the 


the Uni 
terms 


publishers. 


+D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, + 


—— BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, *—— 
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SOLID TRUTH 


THERE IS NO BETTER 


CATHARTIC 


NO BETTER 


LIVER MEDICINE 


THAN THE 


WORLD RENOWNED 
SCHENCK’S 


MANDRAKE PILLS 


DR. SCHENCK’S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free. 


DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


R. H. MACY&CO. 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISH MENT. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


QUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





Just the thing for School Principals and 
Superintendents. 


MOIST LETTER COPYING BOOK, 


Will Enable Them to Keep a Perfect Record 
with little Expense of Th 


me and Kfforts. 





(Patented Noy. 26, 1878.) 

Oniform Copies. Saves Time, No 
Water. NoBrush. Always Ready. | 
VAN Doan & MAYNARD, 7 Central Music 

all, Chicago, lll. 
In the use of “This Book,” the great annoy 
ance of water, brushes, cloths, ete., 1s done away 


with ; the book is ready at ali times to copy any 
number of letters at Once. Parties using same, 
Peake the 


pronounce it the very —* 
copies are clear, distinct an 
Send for Price ages 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





In the study of numbers and Jan , a 
grent help is found, both for the pupil and 
her, the use of the Number Tablets 


- Wr entery Work in eo by 

tter, S., and T. J. McConnon 
Pi.D. , and the Language Tablets published 
by the same housc—Messrs. Po , Ains- 
worth, & Co., of 107 Chambers St., New 
York. The latter tablets are arranged for 
schools ¢f all ates; they are in twelve 
parts, each containing 56 : 50 sheets 
of "from five to ten exercises to be written 
out on sheet below, which is perforated, to 
be detached and handed in to teacher. Des- 
criptive catalogue will be forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


How often life is made a burden owing 
to the absence of those little conveniences 
of daily work and study, which a little 
ind ected and a very small amount of 
cash would give us! For instance, what 
a comfort is one of those dictionary-hold- 
ers or book-holders manufa by Mr. 
R. M. Lambie, of 136 East 18th St., New 
York. Every student and reader ought 
to have one. Send for an illustrated cata- 
logue and price-list. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


Designed for use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested in Elocution. 


The many editions of “ Practical Elocution ” 
that have been issued, and its extended use in 
the best schools and ‘colleges tar to prove 
what the publishers claim, taut it occupies the 
first e among works of its kind, and that 
its sale is more extensive than that of any 
similar book. 

In response to the request for illustrative read- 
ing matter, the book has been enlarged by the ad- 
dition ¢, one hundred of the choicest selec- 
tions, affording the widest est range of practice in 
the several departments of Voice, Articulation, 
Gesture, Analysis, and Expression, subjects 
which are fully treated | in the ws of the work. 

This work now contains 300 pages. The 
retail price is $1.25, “put it will be supplied to 
schools for wet introduction at 75 ets. per co 
and wn lots of 100 ee 62 1-2 cts. PM eampis 
copy for examination will be mailed to any 
teacher upon receipt of the introductory price, 
75 cents, and 12 cents to prepay postage. 

CHARLEs C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
1127 GIRARD STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


Publication Department, The National School of 
Elocution and Oratory. 








>S mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL, when com- 
municating with advertisers. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 
Prepared ex y for schoo! use and adapted 
to any series 0 bhdeabeeame 
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Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on wy, = 
v.oth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Se 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Importers and Wholesale yy Booksellers, 
Joun A. BOYLE, Ma 
15 Bromfield Street, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL €0,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Educa- 

tion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 


TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED, 


Ren. 





been +t) Ly A lead cities of the country, and 
are ga pA dispensable to the corrrct teaching 
of Form ani wing in every and 





FRdrer. [Bjoremus ON 


Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a fer-/ectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, sity in goo — 
mond Mma! | to the community in 

the em ment of your rite da. 

Soap over any adulterated article, 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE ; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








August 28, 1886. 








James M°Creery & Co, 


HAVE OPENED THEIR 
EARLY IMPORTATIONS OF 
SILKS, VELVETS, AND 
PLUSHES, AND ARE NOW 
EXHIBITING COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENTS IN _ RICH 
AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 
AN EXAMINATION IS IN- 
VITED. 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & €0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean and Refin L aoe Goods and 

Garment Dresses nd Dyed without 


Ri. 
Code’ received and returned by mailand ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 








city limita. 
nd for Circular and Price List. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





"S EXCH 
psn 4y 
Ww Teachers’ Bureau. Ce 
(FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Supphes Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Geerebes. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Cop and 7s to puctpers Firme. 
Pare. A. D > CULVER, 


DEST TEACHERS, a. 


ee 
AND FOREIGN. 
poompey poovtans for Families, Schools, and 
without c 
Skilled hers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools to Parents. 
Schoo) Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. Y 








and 
TEACHERS 2 
of Edu- 
oes 

should remember opet The Sch 
Bulletin Teachers’ gency Syrac 45> ‘ 
N. Y. raS whes a 
-~ sudden 
is just | resig- 
what is nation 





just as school opens makes a good selection 
a eecalaily difficult. We assume then that even 


AT THE LAST 


of ae pane we can still offer a selection from 


ca) e and 
=; teach- 
ers for almost 
any ery p? 
and that the 


we receive an a it receives immediate 
attention. c. W. BARDEEN. 





THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, 


BB Aiocine times Buidine, Chicago, supple 





pen a) “ans i. L Llewes with teachers, a 
schools to parents. Mrs. L, F. Brock way, Mang’r, 


NDORSED RY LEADING EDUCA TORR 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers. Assists Sasuaice tei in otatchen eet 
tions. Our extensive SCHOOL FURNISHING usi- 
ness affords us facilities for conducting a success- 
ful AGENCY DEPARTMENT at MUCH LESS THAN 
THE USUAL CHARGES. 

culars to any 


Application Form and full 
address. W.A. Choate & anagers, 
Broad way. Albany, N. Y. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED 
unities afforded. Send for circular 
to Rare NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 








Reliable Teachers 
ay royeee for Families, Schools, Col- 
ges. Sk ied Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Choulare of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. School and 
Kindergarten Material, etc. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
We have on our books 
ae teachers for September. Successful Su 
ntendents, Specialists and Grade 
Teachers wan stamp for circular and 
application blank. 
+ ” ix. « co., "| Manaczrs. 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
6 Astor Place, New York. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Supplies Superintendents, Colleges and Schools 
with competent teachers, in every department ; 
and assists Teachers in procuring suitable posi- 
tions. Circular and application form sent free. 

A, B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery. Ala. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Businesg Transacted in Every State and Territory. 
— is A. old and reliable mcy and has been un 
sypcneetal - ap nying teachers with po- 
oe el schools wi 


ur exactness ani a promp compeness secured the Pro- 
sunita of Nacural * Science in our University for Mr. 
John Lear. Twelve hours delay woula bave given it 
to another man,” R. H. TRIPP, Pres’t Central 











niver- 


sity of lowa. Send for ap Hieation form and list of 
testimonialsto L. B. LA =, Manager, 
206 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


Introduces to co! schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Princi Assistants, Tutors, 
and py teen ad forevery epee we 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal! 
on or address 

M. 2 oe FULTON. 


Mrs. 
American and + ey hers’ Agency, 
jon Square, New Y ork. 


NO FEE 


For Registration. Largest supply of good 





Teachers, and of LF A reese ‘or Teachers. 
Best facilities and ethods. Form for 
stamp. 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 
2 West 14th Street, New York. 











DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS: 
Southern School Agency. 


(ESTABLISHED 1850.) 
1. Procures COMPETENT Siechece fer | — 


= . Longa 1 c with fable P pplies 
EACHERS seeking positions ~ pose 
at small cost. For particulars ith 
stamp, 3 8. W OOLWINE, x. —— guuth 
Cherry 8t., Nashville, Tenn. 





at the = 
Fer catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG a arg co, 
7 treet, Boston, Mass 
78 Wabasb Ave., Chicano” 


Popular Cheap aos revenap gece 


School Speakers, Schoo Acting 
vars, Novels, Song an. = ane. Letter 
Fortune Tellers, Ready Reckoners, Cook 

Booka ks on 


. Ventriloquism, 





ames, 
Athletics, Poilette, Ktiquette, Dancing, and al- 
most every other sub; ctive 


ject interesting, i 
and Samenioa. Full descriptive cotabenwe sent free 
on application to 





A. T. B. puprrs, Publisher, 
33 Rose St., New York, 











7 TOO LATE TO REGISTER ?-—We filled more places during Sept. last year than 
talent r mon a vacancy occurs in Aug. or Sept. 
need of an immediate a ogee makes the cunsulting 0’ 


t. the scarcity of good tea: hers, and the 
the nearest and be best known teachers’ 





ay an absolute necessi Eg followi some of the places filled by us during Aug. and 
Sept. ibd; Lady Super inten enc arshall, Minn. — ; Modern Language Professorsh PP _ 

Wis. High School "hencher, J Atlantic, oO $600 ; enon Professorship, — 
Ind. Er. $1,000 ; High school Principalship, Monona, lowa upt. of Music, Col n- 
High s School Princibelship. Platemouth. Neb.; bn Prot. of Lang’s High School, Kendall- 
ville, canter es i ages a usic, Princeton. Mls., $900; Principaiship, Bonay arte, Lowa, 
Salah! Grammar Grade, Fontannelle, lowa, ; Savers n endency . Winona, ipn., 1,800; Prin- 
palship. Hign School, Kendaliville. ad ate Fas Mauch Chunk, Penn., $1,500; 
Stperin endency, Tidiouti, Penn., $1,400 ; H Teacher, Rushford, —- » $500 ; rimary, 
Oconto, Wis., $450; Grammar rade (two gh Eohoo! | Minn. rincipalship ot 
Academy Ny gt $1 - pampion, Mic Guede Ft. ; Collin Cee sScor ‘principalship, Fk 
PO Dak., : incipa Pp. ‘Cham “$600 ; ‘Teacher, iver Ss, 9 
_ : ot a ‘ Mie icmoher. Giiakon: Mo., $750; Presidency State 
<r ow is i time to register in the Teacaers’ Co Operative 

Associa Normeltion. 170 § 170 State "Obiongo. T (Send posta! for 
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Ayer'’s Cherry Pectoral 


Will cure a Cold more thoroughly and speedily than any other preparation in use. 
This medicine is especially beneficial in all affections of the Throat and Lungs, 


and affords effectual relief even in the advanced stages of Consumption. 


Thousands 


of cases of Pulmonary diseases, which have baffled every other expedient of human 


gkill, have been completely cured by the 


fifteen years I was afflicted with Lung troubles, 


use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. ** For 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral relieved 


the distressing symptoms of this disease, and entirely cured me. It is the most 


effective medicine I have ever used. —C. M. 


While in the drmy I contracted a severe 
Cold, which settled on my Lungs, result- 
ing in exhausting fits of Coughing, Night 
Sweats, and such loss of flesh and strength 
that, to all appearance, Consumption had 
laid its ‘death grip” upon me. 
rades gave me up to die. I commenced 
taking Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and it 


CURED ME. 


In the twenty years that have since 
elapsed, I have had no trouble with my 
Lungs. ”_B. B. Bissell, Editor and Pub- 
lisher Republican, Albion, Mich. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured my wife 
of Bronchitis, after friends and physi- 
cians (so severe was the attack) had almost 
despaired of ber life. She is now in per- 
fect health. -- E. Felter, Newtown, O. 


When about 22 years of age, a severe 
Cold affected my lungs. I had a terrible 
Cough, could not sleep, nor do any work. 
I consulted several physicians, but re- 
ceived no help until I commenced using 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I continued to 
take this medicine, and am satisfied it 
saved my life. —o + > ae Alstyne, P. M., 
North C. 





My com-/ C 


Fay, Prof. of Anatomy, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Last year I suffered greatly from a Cola, 
which settled on my Lungs. My 
physician could do nothing for me, and 
my friends believed me to be in Consump- 
tion. As a last resort, I tried Ayer’s 

herry Pectoral. It gave tenmediate re- 
lief, and finally cu ane. tL have not 
the least doubt that this medicine 


SAVED MY LIFE. 


I am now ruddy, healthy, and strong. — 
James M. Anderson, Waco, Texas. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral eured me of 
Throat and Lung troubles, after I had 
been seriously afflicted for three years. 

The Pectoral healed the soreness of the 
Lungs, cured the Cough, and restored my 
general health.— Ralph Felt, Grafton, O. 


Twenty years ago I wastroubled with a 
disease of the Lungs. Doctors afforded 
0 relief, and said that I could not live 
many months. I commenced using Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and, before I had finished 
one bottle, found it was helping me. I 
continued to take this medicine until a 
cured was effected. I believe that Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral saved my life. — Samuel 
Griggs, Waukegan, Lil. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL (SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal 








and Trigonometry. 

y ot Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods avd Keys to the Above. 
oe Nor. Uuion System of Indust. 


ng, 
 — Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


’ Y OF NEW 
H°¥s, YOuw, Onice, NOE a Brosdway. 3 wd } Aad 
H® yt t-,- 


CAsH ane ~Ser $3,000 
Reserve Premium 


rve Fund, ane’ ~ 3.011.637 09 
Mowe “ ", 1,227,995 10 


CasH $7,618,116 08 
eer OF ASSETS, as 705 99 


ponds & Ment being 1st lien on B’1Es’t 807,550 

United 8 (market value), 2,879. 

Bank ‘& R. Stocks & Bonds,(m’ket value) et 

Loans On ~ a femene, 122,850 
,056 

ain ate enas of agenta,358.: 290 


1,272,633 77 
TOTAL, $7 618 11608 





eee 
32 


i 
g 
8 








T.B Greewe, Cuas. J. Martin, Pres. 

W.L. yf As tSec’s. D. A Heaxp, Vice-Pres. 

% G. Sxow, J 4. Wasupors, V.P. 
New York. 2 12th 1886 


The Acme Adjustable Slate Cover 


Cheapest and — Slate Cover Made. 
and the ** Acme Cover,’ 
ear Longer than any other Noiseless 
ts wanted! Send for Circular and 
Price List. CHAS. F. HAMMETT, 





1001 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


— On — 


Theory and Practice 
OF TEACHING, 


Paes similar books on U. S. History, 

Geography: Grammar, and Arithmetic. 

rice, 50 cents each, or the five 

sees for $2.10, Circulars free. Address 

the yeeg oan B. A. HATHAWAY, 
Lebanon, O 





= SCHOOL Basse 


TEACHERS 


dend us a fist of all the Schvol Books you wish to 
dispose of and we will make an offer for cash o1 


x 
ee. H. KEYSER & CO.. 
Tenth and Arch Ste, Phila. 


W TO BUILD yous 
A book giving and speci ns 


for 25 houses of all sizes, from 2 rooms 


OGILVIE S GO. 31 Rose St. te York. 


























4 Cornhill, Boston 
Gold Band 


Damier Bet, Beeetitel Pa 


TIDINGS TO ALLY 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE. 
Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's your 
orders for our celebrated Teas and Coffees, and secure & 
hee Lge or Moss Rose China 
or Gold Band, or 
Lamp, or Watch. No house 


eee age ve. fro stand at the bead and defy 


NO HUMBUG 
time to get 









a ticiate 





Decorated 
or white Granite 


can give the saine 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


eh Pee Ore 


Si & BR Wacew St.. Raw Wore. 























Tue sheep that bleats loses a mouthful. 


Noted lite dishes—Bacon, Lamb, 
Hogg, Herring, be. and Chaw-sir. 


It is a Greek saying: “ If you give a boy 
- a slave to be ta ry you will have two 
aves.” 


“The rambling old farmhouse,” is not 
confined to the East since the West began 
to enjoy a monopoly of cyclones. 


An exchange tells about a man who 
went off in a fit of abstraction. We sup- 
pose he must have been a bank ceshier or 
a boodle alderman. 


Husband: ‘‘ That fence wants painting 
badly. I think I'll do it myself.” Wife: 
Yes, do it yourself, if you think it wants 
to be done badly.” 


“I have just gone into a rapid decline,” 
said the editor, as he swept three pounds, 
fourteen ounces of o manuscript 
into the waste basket. 


** Anarchy,” said an orator to the social- 

ists whom he was endeavoring to placate, 

‘is all well enough in itself, but it must 
not be carried to excess.” 


A delinquent versifier erroneously rhymes 
**M. Theirs” with “‘ ap ears. e name 
of the ex-President of ‘Trance is properly 
pronounced ‘* Empty air.’ 


We regret that M. Papanichalopulus did 
not retain the Greek premiership, for it 
was hoped, when he had the chance, that 
he would make a name for himself. 


IMPORTANT, 


w hos you visit or leave New York ow. save 
Hire, and 
» Opposite Grand 


~y rooms fitted up at a cost of one 

million = Jars, at $1 and upwards per da Euro- 

Plan. Elevator. Restaurant suppli with 

e best. Horse and elevated rail- 

roads to all ean live better for 

less money at the Grand Union Hote! than at any 
other first-class hotel in the city. 


No wind can do him any good who 
steers for no port. 


stop ‘at s 2 — nion 
Ome 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
ways be used for CHILDREN TEE STAG. lt 
all pains CURES WIND COLIC and isthe he BEST 
im, CU t 
EDY FOR DIARRHEA. 25 CTS. A BOTTLE. 

NOTHING is done while something re- 
mains undone. 


Not every one that dances is glad. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap bea!s and beantifies, Bo. 
GermanCorn Remover 


killsCorns, Bunions,2e 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, So. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Sa 


A LANDMARK is very well placed be- 
tween the fields of two brothers. 


AN optical delusion—a glass aye. 


Cocaine, lodoform or Mecurials in any form 
in the treatment of catarrh or hay fever should 
be avoided, as they are aloes and 4a 
gerous, lodoform is easily detected by its —-- 
sive odor. The only relia catarrh remedy 
the market to-day is Ely’s Cream Balm, being 
free from all poisonous drugs. It has bein, 
thousands of acute and chronic cases, where al) 


other remedies have failed. A — is applied 
into each nostril; no pain; agreeabie to use. Price, 
50 cents, of druggists. 


THERE is no such thing as an insignifi- 
cant enemy. 


BEFORE Yuu b BUY A 
Dayton, Oi iene for rind A ecuee, 





Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing sea- 
sons, even more than adults, and they become 
cross, peevish and uncontrollable. The blood 
should be cleansed and the system invigorated 
by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. Give ita trial. 

“ Last spring my two children were vaccinated. 
Soon after, they broke all out with running sores, 
so dreadful I thought I should lose them. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla cured them completely; a.d they 
have been healthy ever since. I do feel that 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my children to me.” 
Mus. C. L. ToomPson, West Warren, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar - 
ELY'S 


CREAM BALM 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 


CATARRE, 
HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid, Snuff 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
Of ensive odors. 


A particle is applied into «ach nostril and is agree- 
able. Price WO cla at drag ar notnenn BD Tee 


Obcta. ey ame free, 
‘THe DEAF 


Owego, N 
Pecks Patent Impreved Cusbtoned Ear Dru 
hearin, 











ly restore the bh @, and perform the werk rt tne 


aatural drum. Always in position, bet invisible to 
others and comfortable to wear. All conversation 
even om Kena distinctly. We refer to those us- 
‘ng them nd for illustrated book with testimonials, 
~ eth 853 Broadway © VY Mention this paper 


‘TA MAN - 


WHO (8 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS mAP THAT THE 














CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Treason oe its central position, close re! 
I lines East of Ch ‘©, and pode ny inde ns at 
a poin Ee weet Northwest and Southwest, is the 
ny true middle link in that transe: ontinental system 
wh ich invites and facilitates travel and trafic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacifi 
— Rock Island main line and branches include Unt- 
Jol Ottawa, La Balle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
Rock land, in fitmote? Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairheld., Ottumwa, Os! a ag td eat _ 
erty, lowa ~ he Moines, Indianola, interset, A 
lantle, Knoxvi le, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Cenkecona 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, 8t. Joseph, 
Coneres 4 Kansas City, in Missouri Eravenwerel 
Ate in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis aad 
Bt Paul, in yt oy Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns villages. 
The Great Reck island Route 
Guarantees Comfort and Saf ty to who 
travel over it, Its roadbed Ld Saerougs y ballasted. ite 
track is of heavy eet. ie ridges are solid structures 
ex a it it has , h af 
e a '® eafet 
echiamical and sf 


valgahie. practical opere! ration is conservative and 
Methodical- —its discipline strict and exacting. The hux- 
ury ra its ae pessenast accommodations is unequaled in 














CH jcuemes 


ek at cp St 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 








Scheels, 
MENEELY & CO. | hi 
WEST TROY, WN. ¥. 1826. 
Description and prices on 








the W. nsurpassed in Ly world. 
All E Trains bet and the Missourt 
ay pint River consist of comfortabie Coaches, ficent 
BICYCLES Revuired and Nickel Plated. Dining Care se igen Rome Cage, Sognat 
- F Chica. Jom oueph, Afchison and Kansas City—restful 
cShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, “The ii Albert Lea Rou 


the direct, favorite line between 


Is Calcage and 2... 
a lis and St. Paul, Over this route sol: ee 
+ eae oonty : to the a 
es and hunt and wa ead 
Innesota. The ae oped 
interior Dakota are reac’ Fateriown 
} ay 


a at all princtpal 
rs Oe, yo ae {E87 soKm 


FINANCIAL. 








PLATFORM EGHOES 


_ By ‘By John B B. G . Goug Glin ° 


Fis art and crowing Ite 





perc Hs 





flo Slo 


i snoerponsted, = — > paid. ta! 
» with be bramogas 0 Heros and M M Zest or 
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APPLETONS’ SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 
ANOTHER VALUABLE ADDITION. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


By ROBERT BENTLEY, F. L. 8., Professor of Botany in King’s College, Lon- 
don. Adapted to the use of American Schools, and as a sequel to ‘‘ Descriptive 
Botany” by Ema A. YOUMANS. 


This work will make Miss Youman’s series of botanical w 


orks one of the most complete and 
valuable yet published. It treats of the interna! structures +. plants, and considers these struc- 


tures in action, as the different processes are carried forward in the plant. 
Introductory price, $1.20. 


Sample copy for Conese, will be sent, post-paid, to teacher or school officer on re- 
ceipt of the inerod troductory price. \P al 


D. APFLICN & €0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Cor 





Eclectic Series. Announcements. 
WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. (Ready Sept. 1.) 


The  icmoute of P By Emerson E. Waite, LL. D., Supt. of Cincinnati Public Schools. 
A thorough a i cal pate of the science and art of schoo! education. 12mo., full 
cloth. Introductt ion price, $1.50. 


McG UFFEY’S WORD LIST. 

More ie thee 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer and Readers, arranged in lessons as pn in 
successive lessons in the books. Pronunciation indicated by diacritical marks; the wo 

ait led into syilables; silent letters cancelled and accented syllables marked. 1émo., 80 pp. 

Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 


te apy he LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


By M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Historves. Designed to accustom children to a correct use of 
the elementary forms of speech, with as little reference as possible to the technicalities of gram- 
, Frausely seperate. Full cloth,12mo. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c.; 

change p' 


NEW CATALOGUE. 
Free to Teachers and School Officers. Messrs. Van see, 3 
criptive Catalogue is now ready. It is illustrated with 
Waite, Harvey, HOLBROOK, SCHUYLER, RIDPATH, and coe 


& Co.’s new eomplete des- 
of Drs. MoGurrey, Ray, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., imadtincewew vans ° 





STON E’s 


History of England. 


By A. P. Stong, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 
Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 
Impartial, 


Carefully prepared, 
Concise, ‘Interesting. 
The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 


——— in a large number of leading cities. Copy sent for examination on re- 
ccipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 
PATENTED DECEMBER 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS tor Supplementary Work in ‘Arithmetic. 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D. 








Num berTablets, Nos, 1 to 12, per dosen, - - - - - ones 

Ashuaee te bombentoahnehs phlets Paty eRe gi Pagpe ction ufo pale ee 
uswers Number 4 (pamphlets) r co} . - - 7 - ° 

Algebra Tablets, Nos. I., a (pom mlete). pe ore ow _ ake 


Each Tablet consists of ps peaés ot examples, — and to be detached ant handed in by 
upils,—with from five to fifteen pages of b 


SUnANA PoP Valen abodes ssn Se acceieatnaiea So for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, 


or 8 ponte Work, arranged for schools of all grades. & twelve parts, each containi 
‘upp! ry ’ can pa ng 





56 cot from five to ten exercises to it on below, which is oe 
fora, £0 be hed and handed in to teacher. gone 2, Sere beautifully illustra’ ae witb 
be ett aree. No. 2 contains 16 pages of Sc y drawn and ed for this 

< hggs n 1 to 4 are also ruled on a scale of third, ke copy-books, with ubie ruling 


Num 4 to 12 have single ruli dozen 86 ce! 


, per 
ttve cataloque orwarded, on application, 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


107 Chambers Street, New York, 22 Bromfield Street, Boston 
327 Sansome Street, San Francisco 209 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 


popular tetrotnstion to the science of language. By FrREDERIC GARLANDA, Ph.D. 12mo, 


ne prioe $i. $1.50 
ead it with much int and recommended it to the men "—Max Muller. 
Br. Howard Crosby: “ Admirably interesting and instructive. yung sabeamtlee We 


, in the NW. ¥. Home Jourael: “Nota stud of abstractions, b t a vivacious, fas- 

cinatin ate ie through the garden of lish.” ery ’ x: 
R. H. Stoddard, in the Mail and Evening ep be is not extravagant to say om bm Philo- 
f, Garlanda has described words, their origins, 


sophy of Words’ reads like a romance. 








their growth and cha + insotn a vein that “he entertains and instructs te and is 
equally intelligible to interesting to the studied ———- It is 
pre-eminently @ volume for the table, and i'Yor the pocket of n habitual reader. A vast amount 
Of information and PP cal and of the classic and modern tongues, 
and a marked originality ¢ of hought, combine to * to make Prof. Garlanda s book of Uareumsas. IN- 
TEREST AND STERLING WORTH. The author calls it 2 popular introduction to the science of lan- 
guage,’ and in — field itis probably UNRIVALLED.” 


on recetpt 0, by 
A. LOV aL & CO., 16 Astor Place, New York. 


L PAGES 


ID GLUE 
Petia Rea 


ERR LA See neE ANS 





During the summer vacation to introduce 
our new and line of school books 
to the school and into the schoolsof 

every county. Liberal terms to live men. 
Address JOHN E, ror tee & CO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa 





TEACHERS WANTED |=: 





August 28, 1886. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 


TWO BOOK SERIES, 
Barner’ Elementary Groarephy- Cloth, pe 
Barnes’ Complete eography. ay 1.25 
S| wane ee object in oe mee i ~~ hy these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 
THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPIHIY. 


Great attention has been paid to the Maps.; Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
They are full without ponte All the pames/| Areas, a an im an important feature of the book. Syn- 


of the large metien are engrave Si iasoee pater tyes a 
rr) aa aved in sons amd ven a of eac’ < 
Standard’ "Tine ative Latitude, Bulletin of Recent Discoveries 


Progress 
aoe Elevations, ond’ ‘em perature; Heads od Events is a unique and valuable feature. It is 


of River Navigation, Scale of Distances EL up to date with every new 
traveled in given a | by rail or steamer. aot LAbagedx a aromven Areas, Populations, 
. Low neipal Seaporis, and ains, Length of Rivers, 
ercial neutes are all shown. ee a FA 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


A Revolution in Cyclopedias ! 


“Better than Appletons’; Better than the Britannica; the Best of a JOHNSON’S” 
Svery home, school, and office should have a set of 


“‘Johnson’s Universal Cyclopzedia,” 





J tes « has just been revised in each of its 33 departments at a cost of over 000. It makesa most 
mplete li at a price which every one can afford. It costs less than alf as much as either 
Appletone’ or peer’ s Britannica, and is much more yA ln every way. It is now 

only 


Standard Cyclopzedia 


by scholars and all who use it. It was made FOR the people, and the PEOPLE are buying it at 
the rate of 400 sets a week. For particulars and terms address 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


"Teachers and experienced men wunted in every county. 


School Music Books 


FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT. 





All who are interested in theteaching of vocal music in schools, are earnestly 
solicited to send for our Descriptive List of 


VALUABLE SINGING BOOKS 


FOR THE USE OF 


Public Schools, Academies, and Seminaries, 


which will be forwarded to any address, free, upon application. Address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


The history of the world can be found in the history of a dozen names.— ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
Ready June ist. 


GREAT LIVES: A COURSE OF HISTORY IN BIOGRAPHIES. 


By Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. FULL 
» as Lng Hh aby be found to be of absorbing interest for the Behock % ie aniy, the Library, and 
the Gene 

Without pole “minutely into the affairs of any particular country, the author selects — 
great life in a given epoch, and around it gre the important historical events—the habits, custo 
and manners %f the people ; their social, litical, religious, and intellectual tife; and by vivid — 
interesting pen pictures, fixes history, = CIENT, MEDLEVAL, AND MODEEN in the mind of 

e 

It substitutes | pageae<nyyrmerd sketches of great men and their deeds for the confused kaleidoscope 
which embraces too much, and impresses too httle. 

The charming style in which this book 1s written will serve to awaken interest, fix attention 
and make the History rae & the favorite of all the studies. Asa SUPPLEMENTARY READER it will 
-~ found of —— inte’ ; its vivacious and pleasing narrative attracts the mind, and insures 
the best res 

PeAGHiE'S READING CIRCLES will here find a work that will yield them a rich harvest, 
whether considered as a general history. or read {or i's style or for ~~ PS culture. 

Samples sent, post-paid, on receipt of the Introduction and olesale price, $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 87 Frantlin St, Boston, and 743 Broadway, New York. 
JAMES A. EDWARDS, General Western Agent, DUBUQUE, Iowa. 


Grammar and narntgnaeend POCA BOs Pe Sete FERAL wane com 


MADRE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 
MONROE'S INE.WY READERS. 


DI Ding weg pe 
THE VERY LATEST, 


jar" Mention this paper.) 











|. F-~ also the most 


srery Rin?and 
from aa every 
States, and from some forelen i 


Is not only the noms com 
ular work on Gramma 


Territory yin the United: 


countries and islands of the seas. iagram: 
engraved at t cost. The book contains 118 ano THE VERY BEST. 
8. about a = — .~ by 
Straig: e em, x 
the Improved of Harvey’ ts Gcaenmean (both old yom | CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE 


new editions , except a few very easy sentences: alco MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTFATIONS, TYPE, 


sis, with apg eee PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
difficult points in analysis Price, x 
“Bent prepaid to a a foe, A FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 
ress the author, Re Insti " 
structor, Lima, ! ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
me Piet. ¥. Vv. ee of Lima. Ohio, is competent to o . 
do excelleat work in Teachers’ Institutes. He's schol” CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FRE 
Susy and Attractive oy +S must Se aa the 
avientinn of prowrepize wachor sad suena’ COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


musgon. 7 of Common Schools. 0 institate, | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











STEEL 
PENS 


PERRY & C2 





~<a ~<a For Schools. See. 


SAMPLE BOX containing 36 
pens sent for trial, a 
receipt of 10 cents, Ask for 
Nos. 71 and 107. 


No. 107. 








